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PREMILLENNIALISxM  AND  THE  CHURCH 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  has  always  rightly  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  part  of  theology.  Embraced  within  its 
revelation  are  the  principal  items  of  the  present  divine  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God.  According  to 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  the  truth  concerning  the  church  is  one 
of  the  two  major  Pauline  revelations  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  other  being  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith.' 

It  is  strange  that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
relation  of  ecclesiology  to  premillennialism.  Various  views 
on  the  millennium  have  their  corresponding  concepts  of  the 
church  in  the  present  age.  Amillennialism  identifies  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  age  with  the  predicted  millennial  kingdom  on 
earth.  Premillennialism  places  the  millennium  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  advent  and  therefore  divorces  it  from  the  present  church 
age.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ecclesiology  may  be 
characterized  as  being  either  amillennial  or  premillennial.* 
Premillennialism  has,  then,  an  important  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  and  vice  versa.  Many  of  the  important 
aspects  of  premillennialism  are  determined  in  ecclesiology 
rather  than  in  eschatology.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  must, 
therefore,  be  carefully  examined  before  eschatology  can  be 
understood. 

MAJOR  TYPES  OP  ECCLESIOLOGY 

Various  points  of  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  are 
afforded  respectively  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Protestant 


'Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  3-4. 

*Cf.  John  F.  Walvoord,  "Amillennial  Ecclesiology,”  BMiotieea  Saerm. 
107:420*29,  October-December,  1930. 
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churches.  Again  distinctions  are  raised  in  regard  to  the 
church  as  an  institution  and  as  an  organism,  and  the  church 
as  visible  and  invisible.'  The  church  can  also  be  considered 
in  regard  to  its  form  of  church  government,  officers,  and 
sacraments.  There  are  few  doctrines  which  have  as  many 
facets  as  ecclesiology.  As  bearing  on  premillennialism,  how¬ 
ever,  ecclesiology  can  be  classified  into  three  types :  covenant 
theology,  kingdom  theology,  and  dispensational  theology. 

Covenant  theology  in  relation  to  premillennialism.  As  in¬ 
dicated  in  earlier  studies  of  the  Biblical  covenants,  covenant 
theology  characteristically  belongs  to  amillennial  and  post- 
millennial  theology,  but  there  have  always  been  adherents  of 
covenant  th^logy  who  could  be  classified  as  premillennial. 
Covenant  theology,  in  a  word,  conceives  the  purpose  of  God 
as  essentially  soteriological,  or  concerned  with  the  salvation 
of  the  elect.  The  unfolding  of  the  successive  ages  of  God’s 
dealings  with  men  is,  then,  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
purpose  supposedly  embraced  in  an  eternal  covenant  within 
the  Godhead.  This  normally  issues  in  a  merging  of  Israel 
and  the  church  and  the  point  of  view  which  considers  the 
Old  Testament,  the  present  age,  and  the  future  millennium 
essentially  parts  of  one  progressive  purpose.  The  strongest 
proponents  of  covenant  theology  today  are  Reformed  churches 
still  adhering  clearly  to  Calvin  and  conservative  theology. 
These  are  usually  amillennial  rather  than  premillennial  and 
are  opposed  to  dispensational  theology.  Premillenarians  who 
hold  to  covenant  theology  are  often  quite  similar  to  amil- 
lenarians  in  their  exegesis  of  passages  relating  to  the  present 
age,  but  as  premillenarians  they  add  a  millennial  age  after 
the  second  advent  on  the  basis  of  Revelation  20  and  many 
other  passages. 

Kingdom  theology.  Another  type  of  ecclesiology  is  af¬ 
forded  by  those  who  emphasize  kingdom  ideology  in  the 
Scriptures.  While  this  is  often  identical  with  covenant  the¬ 
ology,  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  regarded 
as  the  embracive  term  including  the  church  in  the  present 


*Cf.  Louis  Bcrkhof,  Sfttematie  Tktology,  pp.  562*78. 
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age  and  the  millennium  in  the  future.  Like  covenant  theology, 
however,  it  tends  to  identify  the  kingdom  as  soteriological 
rather  than  governmental  and  to  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  covenant  theology  all  over  again  but  without  the  covenantal 
background  specifically.*  To  some  extent  kingdom  theology 
has  been  carried  over  into  modern  liberalism  with  its  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  kingdom  as  the  whole  purpose  of  God  in 
human  history,  often  reducing  it  to  a  simple  moral  concept. 
Kingdom  theology  as  a  whole  tends  to  minimize  the  distinc¬ 
tive  character  of  the  millennial  kingdom  and  to  make  it  an 
aspect  of  kingdom  truth  such  as  is  found  throughout  human 
history.  Like  covenant  theology  it  is  more  in  harmony  with 
amillennial  theology  than  with  premillennial,  but  it  has 
nevertheless  had  its  place  within  premillennialism. 

Dispensational  theology.  While  the  dispensational  idea  is 
as  old  as  theology  itself,  with  elaborate  dispensational  sys¬ 
tems  being  evolved  even  before  Christ,  in  recent  years  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  a  specific  point  of  view  taught  by 
modern  dispensationalists.  Dispensationalism  in  the  past  was 
not  confined  to  premillennialism,  and  well-defined  systems 
of  dispensationalism  are  found  in  Augustine,  an  amillenarian, 
in  Hodge,  a  postmillenarian,  and  in  practically  all  Protestant 
systematic  theologians.  In  the  contemporary  meaning  of  the 
term,  however,  dispensationalism  is  largely  confined  to  pre¬ 
millennialism.  While  not  denying  an  essential  unity  to  divine 
dealings  in  human  history,  it  distinguishes  major  steward¬ 
ships  or  purposes  of  God,  particularly  as  revealed  in  three 
important  dispensations  of  law,  grace,  and  kingdom.  Saints 
of  the  present  age  are  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  present 
purpose  of  God  to  call  out  a  body  of  saints  from  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike.  By  contrast  Old  Testament  saints  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  separate  people  and  in  particular  Israel  is  regarded 
as  fulfilling  a  purpose  of  God  peculiarly  for  them.  The  future 
millennium  is  considered  a  separate  age,  different  from  either 
the  law  or  grace  periods,  and  having  a  form  of  stewardship 
distinct  from  all  previous  dispensations. 

*Cf.  George  E.  Ladd,  Crucial  Qutttiant  about  the  Kiufdom  of  God,  pp. 
tO-SS,  92-94. 
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The  dispensations  deal  primarily  with  divine  testing 
under  a  specific  rule  of  life,  but  do  not  constitute  separate 
ways  of  salvation  as  often  misrepresented  by  opponents. 
Dispensational  ecclesiology  is  more  consistent  with  premil- 
lennialism  as  it  maintains  sharply  the  distinctions  between 
law  and  grace,  between  Israel  and  the  church,  between  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly,  and  between  prophecies  being  ful¬ 
filled  and  those  which  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  millennium. 
Only  dispensational  ecclesiology  has  much  to  offer  by  way 
of  support  of  premillennialism.  While  kingdom  theology  and 
covenant  theology  are  easily  harmonized  with  amillennialism, 
dispensationalism  will  not  be,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
present  age  and  the  future  millennium  is  sharp  and  decisive. 

THE  CHURCH  AS  A  DISTINCT  BODY  OF  SAINTS  OF  THIS  AGE 

Dispensational  ecclesiology  defines  the  church  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  body  of  saints  in  the  present  age,  having  its  own  divine 
purpose  and  destiny  and  differing  from  the  saints  of  the 
past  or  future  ages.  This  concept  is  based  on  a  number  of 
Scripture  doctrines  and  the  use  of  ecclesia  itself. 

Use  of  ixxXT]ota.  This  word  translated  church  or  assembly 
is  found  in  at  least  four  important  meanings  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  used  (1)  to  mean  an  assembly  of  people.  In 
this  sense  it  has  no  special  theological  meaning.  It  can  refer 
to  Israel  as  a  gathered  people  in  the  wilderness  (Acts  7 :38) 
or  a  regular  assembly  of  citizens  (Acts  19:39)  or  a  group 
of  people  gathered  for  religious  worship  (Heb.  2:12).  (2)  The 
same  word  is  used  for  an  assembly  of  Christians  in  a  local 
church  (Acts  8:1,  3;  11:22,  26)  and  in  the  plural  for  a  group 
of  such  churches  (1  Cor.  16:19;  Gal.  1:2).  Each  assembly  or 
church  has  a  local  gathering  composed  of  professed  Chris¬ 
tians.  That  all  in  the  assembly  are  not  necessarily  true  be¬ 
lievers  is  clear  from  the  messages  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  (Rev.  2 — 3). 

(3)  Ecclesia  is  also  used  of  the  total  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  without  reference  to  locality  and  is  practically  parallel 
in  this  sense  to  Christendom  (Acts  12:1;  Rom.  16:16;  1  Cor. 
16:9;  Gal.  1:13;  Rev.  2:l~-3:22;  etc.). 
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The  same  word  is  used  (4)  of  the  body  of  Christ,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  church 
(1  Cor.  12:13).  Ecclesia  used  in  this  connection  becomes  a 
technical  word  referring  to  the  saints  of  this  age. 

All  agree  that  ecclesia  as  in  (1)  above  is  used  of  Israel 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  issue  is  whether  ecclesia  is  ever 
used  of  Israel  in  the  sense  of  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  A  study  of 
every  use  of  ecclesia  in  the  New  Testament  shows  that  all 
references  where  ecclesia  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in 
reference  to  people  in  the  Old  Testament  can  be  classified 
under  (1).  Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact  that  ecclesia 
is  never  used  of  an  assembly  or  body  of  saints  except  in 
reference  to  saints  of  the  present  age. 

Use  of  ^xxXT]oia  in  the  Septtiagint.  Three  Hebrew  words 
are  translated  by  ecclesia  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Moed,  having  the  thought  of  an  appointed 
meeting  or  assembly,  is  translated  “congregation”  in  149 
passages  in  the  Authorized  Version.  Edah  in  the  same  version 
is  translated  “congregation”  124  times.  Kahal,  which  is 
nearest  the  New  Testament  concept  of  ecclesia,  is  translated 
86  times  as  “congregation.”  All  three  words  as  translated 
into  English  predominantly  have  the  translation  of  “congre¬ 
gation.”  These  as  well  as  several  lesser  words  never  go 
beyond  the  simple  concept  of  an  assembly.  It  is  therefore  a 
theological  error,  though  commonly  practiced,  to  read  into 
these  passages  a  spiritual  concept  reserved  for  the  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  Ecclesia  as  it 
appears  in  the  LXX  means  simply  “assembly,”  no  more. 
The  conclusion  that  the  use  of  ecclesia  in  the  LXX  auto¬ 
matically  proves  that  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  was  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  a  confusion  of  terms  and  has  no  real 
basis  in  fact. 

The  church  future  in  Matthew  16:18.  The  teaching  that 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  separate  entity 
is  supported  by  the  predictive  statement  of  Christ  in  Mat¬ 
thew  16:18,  “Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church.”  The 
figure  of  speech  rests  upon  a  concept  of  a  future  undertaking. 
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Christ  did  not  say,  ‘1  am  building,”  but  “I  will  build.”  It  is 
significant  that  this  is  the  first  reference  to  the  church  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  here  regarded  as  a  future  under¬ 
taking  of  Christ  Himself. 

The  body  of  Christ  formed  at  Pentecost.  In  Acts  1:6, 
Christ  predicted,  “John  indeed  baptized  with  water;  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence.” 
Ten  days  later  was  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  As  far  as  the  record 
of  Acts  2  is  concerned,  nothing  is  said  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  In  Acts  11:16,  however,  in  relating  the  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  Peter  states,  “And  as  I  began  to 
speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  them,  even  as  on  us  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.”  In  the  next  verse  he  cites  this  as  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  Christ  in  Acts  1:6.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  subject  of  predictive  prophecy  in  the  Gospels 
and  in  Acts  1  finds  its  first  fulfillment  in  Acts  2. 

The  classic  passage  on  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1 
Corinthians  12:13,  declares:  “For  in  [by]  one  Spirit  were 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks, 
whether  bond  or  free;  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit.”  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  act  of  God  by  which 
the  individual  believer  in  Christ  is  placed  into  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  Greek  preposition  en,  translated  “in”  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Standard  Version,  is  properly  rendered  “by”  in  both 
the  Authorized  and  the  Revised  Standard  Version  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  instrumental  use.  The  Spirit  is  the  agent  by  whom 
the  work  of  God  is  accomplished. 

In  virtue  of  these  significant  truths,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  new  thing  has  been  formed — the  body  of  Christ.  It 
did  not  exist  before  Pentecost  as  there  was  no  work  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  to  form  it.  The  concept  of  the  body  is 
foreign  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  Israel’s  promises.  Some¬ 
thing  new  had  begun.  Peter  declares  that  Pentecost  was  a 
new  beginning  (Acts  11:16).  Saved  Israelites  under  the  old 
economy  were  placed  into  the  body  of  Christ  at  Pentecost 
(cf.  Gal.  3:28;  Eph.  2:14-16).  Thereafter  the  church  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  both  Jew  and  Gentile  (1  Cor.  10:32;  Heb. 
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12:22>24).  The  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  therefore  a 
new  entity,  and  the  term  ecclesia  when  used  in  this  sense  is 
used  only  of  saints  of  the  present  dispensation. 

THE  CHURCH  AGE  AS  A  PARENTHESIS 

One  of  the  important  questions  raised  by  the  amillenarians 
is  whether  the  present  age  is  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament. 
This  they  confidently  affirm  and  find  the  kingdom  promises 
fulfilled  in  the  present  church  age.  Premillenarians  have  not 
always  given  a  clear  answer  to  the  amillennial  position.  While 
dispensationalists  have  regarded  the  present  age  as  a  paren¬ 
thesis  unexpected  and  without  specific  prediction  in  the  Old 
Testament,  some  premillenarians  have  tended  to  strike  a  corn* 
promise  interpretation  in  which  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
predictions  are  fulfilled  now  and  part  in  the  future.  In  some 
cases  they  have  conceded  so  much  to  the  amillenarians  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  have  surrendered  premillen- 
nialism  as  well.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  investigation 
to  show  the  reasonableness  and  Scriptural  support  of  the 
parenthesis  concept. 

DanieVa  seventieth  week  for  Israel.  One  of  the  classic  pas¬ 
sages  related  to  this  problem  is  Daniel  9 :27,  defining  the  last 
of  Daniel’s  weeks  for  the  fulfillment  of  Israel’s  program.  As 
generally  interpreted  the  time  unit  in  the  “weeks”  or  “sevens” 
is  taken  to  be  a  year.  Conservative  scholars  usually  trace  the 
fulfillment  of  the  first  sixty-nine  sevens  of  years  as  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  predicted  in  the  terms 
that  “the  anointed  one  be  cut  off  and  shall  have  nothing” 
(Dan.  9:26).  While  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the 
first  sixty-nine  sevens  is  thus  afforded  a  literal  fulfillment, 
nothing  can  be  found  in  history  that  provides  a  literal  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  last  seven  or  the  seventieth  week.  It  has  been 
taken  by  many  that  this  indicates  a  postponement  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  last  seven  years  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
future  preceding  the  second  advent.  If  so,  a  parenthesis  of 
time  involving  the  whole  present  age  is  indicated. 

This  proposal  has  been  rejected  by  the  liberal,  by  the 
amillenarian,  and  by  some  premillenarians,  particularly  those 
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who  are  not  dispensationalists.  Philip  Mauro,  an  amillenarian, 
states  flatly,  “Never  has  a  specified  number  of  time-units, 
making  up  a  described  stretch  of  time,  been  taken  to  mean 
anything  but  continuous  or  consecutive  time  units.”* 

It  should  be  obvious  to  careful  students  of  the  Bible  that 
Mauro  is  not  only  begging  the  question  but  is  overlooking 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Nothing  should  be  plainer 
to  one  reading  the  Old  Testament  than  that  the  foreview 
therein  provided  did  not  predict  a  period  of  time  between 
the  two  advents.  This  very  fact  confused  even  the  prophets 
(cf.  1  Pet  1:10-12).  At  best  such  a  time  interval  was  only 
implied.  In  the  very  passage  involved,  Daniel  9:24-27,  it  is 
indicated  that  there  would  be  a  time  interval.  The  anointed 
one,  or  the  Messiah,  is  cut  off  after  the  sixty-ninth  week, 
but  not  in  the  seventieth.  Such  a  circumstance  could  be  true 
only  if  there  were  a  time  interval  between  these  two  periods. 

Many  illustrations  of  parentheses  in  the  Old  Testament. 
As  H.  A.  Ironside  has  made  clear  in  his  thorough  study  of 
this  problem,*  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  instances  of 
parenthetical  periods  in  the  divine  program.  In  Luke  4:18-20, 
quoting  Isaiah  61 :2,  obviously  the  present  age  now  extending 
over  1900  years  intervenes  between  the  “acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord”  and  the  “day  of  vengeance  of  our  God.”  There 
is  no  indication  in  the  Isaiah  passage  of  any  interval  at  all, 
but  Christ  stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence 
in  His  quotation  in  Luke  thus  indicating  the  division.  A 
similar  spanning  of  the  entire  church  age  is  found  in  Hosea 
3:4  as  compared  to  3:5  and  Hosea  5:15  as  compared  with  6:1. 
Psalm  22  predicts  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Ps.  22:1-21), 
anticipates  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (Ps.  22:22),  and  then 
in  the  remainder  of  the  psalm  deals  with  millennial  condi¬ 
tions  without  a  reference  to  the  present  age.  This  character¬ 
istic  is  found  in  much  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  prophetic  foreview  of  Daniel  2  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s 

'Philip  Miuro,  The  Seventy  Weeks  and  the  Great  Tribulation,  p.  9S. 

*H.  A.  Irootide,  The  Great  Parenthesis,  131  pp. 
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image  and  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  7 :23-27  likewise  ignores 
the  present  age.  Daniel  8:24  seems  to  refer  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  170),  whereas  Daniel  8:25  leaps  the  entire 
present  age  to  discuss  the  future  beast  of  Revelation  13  who 
will  appear  after  the  church  age  is  concluded.  A  similar 
instance  is  found  in  Daniel  11:35  as  compared  with  Daniel 
11:36.  Psalm  110:1  speaks  of  Christ  in  heaven  and  Psalm 
110:2  refers  to  His  ultimate  triumph  at  His  second  advent. 

Ironside  suggests  that  Peter  stops  in  the  middle  of  his 
quotation  of  Psalm  34:12-16  in  1  Peter  3:10-12  because  the 
last  part  of  Psalm  34:16  seems  to  refer  to  future  dealings 
of  God  with  sin  in  contrast  to  present  discipline."  The  truth 
of  a  parenthesis  is  implied  in  Matthew  24  where  the  present 
age  is  described  as  preceding  and  intervening  between  the 
cross  and  the  sign  foretold  by  Daniel  9:27  (cf.  Matt.  24:15). 
Acts  15:13-21,  discussed  in  previous  study  of  premillennial- 
ism,  makes  sense  when  it  is  understood  that  the  present  age 
intervenes  between  the  cross  and  the  future  blessing  of 
Israel  in  the  millennium. 

Even  in  types,  the  interval  is  anticipated.  The  yearly 
schedule  of  feasts  for  Israel  separates  widely  those  prefigur¬ 
ing  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  those  antici¬ 
pating  Israel’s  regathering  and  glory.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  use  of  the  olive  tree  as  a  figure  in  Romans  11  involves 
the  three  stages:  (1)  Israel  in  the  place  of  blessing;  (2) 
Israel  cut  off  and  the  Gentiles  in  the  place  of  blessing;  (3) 
the  Gentiles  cut  off  and  Israel  grafted  in  again.  The  present 
age  and  Israel’s  time  of  discipline  and  judgment  coincide 
and  constitute  a  parenthesis  in  the  divine  program  for  Israel. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  in  regard  to  1  Kings  6:1  finds  the 
discrepancy  of  480  years  as  opposed  to  573  years,  which  was 
the  actual  length  of  time  for  the  period  from  the  departure 
from  Egypt  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  is  solved  by  sub¬ 
tracting  93  years  during  which  Israel  was  cast  off  as  a 
nation — five  different  periods  of  time  (Judg.  3:8,  14;  4:2-3; 
6:1;  13:1).  If  Anderson’s  findings  are  accepted,  it  provides  a 
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clear  illustration  of  time  intervals  embedded  in  a  chrono¬ 
logical  program  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  ultimate  proof  of  the  teaching  that  the  present  age 
is  a  parenthesis  is  in  the  positive  revelation  concerning  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  the  study  of  which  will  be 
undertaken  next.  The  evidence  for  a  parenthesis  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  interrupting  God’s  predicted  program  for  Jew  and 
Gentile  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  is  extensive,  how¬ 
ever.  The  evidence  if  interpreted  literally  leads  inevitably  to 
the  parenthesis  doctrine.  The  kingdom  predictions  of  the 
Old  Testament  do  not  conform  to  the  pattern  of  this  present 
age.  Amillenarians  from  Augustine  down  to  the  present  make 
no  pretense  of  interpreting  these  prophecies  in  the  same 
literal  way  as  premillenarians.  Those  among  the  premillen- 
nial  group  who  see  clearly  the  issues  involved  would  do  well 
to  divorce  themselves  from  the  amillennial  method  in  dealing 
with  the  prophetic  word,  and  interpret  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  relation  to  the  millennium  rather  than  the 
present  age. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  195U) 


Announcement  of  Staff  Changes 

Dr.  John  H.  Bennetch,  who  hat  ably  served  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
as  Associate  Editor  since  1941,  has  accepted  a  call  to  become 
pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Elizabethton, 
Tennessee,  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted  with  deep 
regret  , 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  John  A.  Witmer  as  Assistant  Editor  effec¬ 
tive  with  this  issue.  Dr.  Witmer  is  an  experienced  journalist 
and  well  fitted  to  continue  the  high  editorial  standards  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


Editor 
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Semitics  and  Old  Testament 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  AGE 
OF  ABRAHAM 
By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

As  a  result  of  archaeological  research,  particularly  that  of 
the  last  three  decades,  a  large  quantity  of  inscriptional 
material  is  now  available  to  scholars,  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  patriarchal  age.  This  material  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance.  The  bulk  of  it  is  as  yet  unpublished,  but  that 
which  has  been  analyzed  and  interpreted  has  had  a  momen¬ 
tous  role  in  dealing  a  fatal  blow  to  radical  critical  theories 
and  in  compelling  a  greater  respect  for  the  historical  worth 
of  the  patriarchal  narratives.'  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  new  material  has  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  Old 
Testament  narratives  in  any  direct  way ;  but  what  is  perhaps 
more  significant,  it  does  mean  that  it  furnishes  a  great  deal 
of  indirect  evidence  showing  that  the  stories  fit  into  the 
background  of  the  age,  as  it  can  be  recovered  from  the  new 
sources  of  knowledge  now  available,  and  that  customs  which 
appear  in  the  stories  prevailed  in  the  world  in  which  the 
patriarchs  are  set.  So  far  no  references  to  the  patriarchs 
themselves  have  been  discovered,  and  none  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  considering  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Neither  has 
there  occurred  any  clear  allusion  in  the  sources  to  any  event 
mentioned  in  the  patriarchal  narratives.  “That  the  evidence 
concerns  the  background  of  the  stories  and  not  their  content 
does  not  make  it  less  significant.”*  As  Albright  says,  “It  is 
now  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  traditions  of  the 


'R.  P.  De  Vaux,  Revue  Biblique  LIII,  1946,  pp.  321-48;  LV,  1948,  pp.  321- 
47;  LVI,  1949,  pp.  S-36;  H.  H.  Rowley,  “Recent  Discoveries  and  the 
Patriarchal  Age”  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Man¬ 
chester.  Vol.  32  (Sept.  1949),  p.  79. 

*H.  H.  Rowley,  «>.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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patriarchal  age  preserved  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  reflect 
with  remarkable  accuracy  the  actual  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Bronze  Age,  and  especially  of  the  period  between  1800  and 
1500  B.C..”* 

I.  ABRAHAM  AND  THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  NUZU 

Excavated  between  1925  and  1941  this  ancient  site  south¬ 
east  of  Nineveh  and  not  far  from  modern  Kirkuk  has 
yielded  several  thousand  documents  of  first-rate  importance 
to  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  tablets  provide 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  customs  which  figure  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives.*  Among  these  adoption  figures  promi¬ 
nently.  At  Nuzu  a  childless  couple  frequently  adopted  a  free 
born  person  or  a  slave  to  look  after  them  when  they  grew  old, 
bury  them  when  they  died,  and  inherit  their  property.* 

Abraham,  who  had  no  prospect  of  any  children  of  his  own, 
refers  to  Eliezer  as  his  heir  and  calls  him  “son  of  my  house,” 
that  is,  his  heir  presumptive  (Gen.  15:2).  Presumably  Abra¬ 
ham  had  legally  adopted  this  trusted  slave  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  customs,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  But  the 
divine  word  to  the  patriarch  is,  “This  man  shall  not  be  thine 
heir”  (Gen.  15:4).  If  he  was  a  legally  adopted  heir,  how  could 
his  rights  be  set  aside  as  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  filial  duties? 
The  Nuzu  texts  give  the  answer.  There  provision  is  made  that 
if  the  adopter  should  afterward  beget  a  son  of  his  own,  the 
adopted  son  must  yield  to  him  the  place  of  the  chief  heir.* 

Marriage  laws  at  Nuzu  likewise  illustrate  Sarah’s  action 
in  giving  her  Egyptian  servant  Hagar  to  her  husband  as  her 
substitute,  when  she  despaired  of  becoming  a  mother  herself 
(Gen.  16:1-16).  At  Nuzu  marriage  laws  stipulate  that,  if  a 


*Cf.  “Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society”  LXIX,  1930, 
pp.  446  f.;  cf.  Rowley,  op.  at.,  p.  79. 

*Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  The  Living  Past  (New  York,  1941),  pp.  1S6-78;  Bib¬ 
lical  Archaelogist  III  (Feb.,  1940),  pp.  1-12;  R.  T.  O’Callaghan,  “His¬ 
torical  Parallels  to  Patriarchal  Social  Custom,”  in  The  Catholic  Biblical 
Quarterly,  VI,  1944,  pp.  391-405. 

'C.  H.  Gordon,  The  Living  Past,  pp.  159  f.,  E.  A.  Speiser,  Annual  of  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  X,  1930,  pp.  7-13. 

'Cyrus  Gordon,  Biblical  Archaeologist  III  (Feb.,  1940)  pp.  2  f. 
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wife  is  barren,  she  must  furnish  her  husband  with  a  slave 
wife.’  Interestingly,  the  Nuzu  documents  specify  that  the 
slave  must  come  from  Lulluland,  in  the  mountains  in  the 
North,  where  the  best  slaves  (called  Lullians)  were  obtained.* 
In  the  case  of  Hagar  the  slave  is  an  Egyptian. 

Later,  when  Sarah  had  herself  given  birth  to  Isaac,  and 
demanded  that  Hagar  and  her  child  should  be  expelled  and 
disinherited,  the  patriarch’s  reluctance  to  comply  with  her 
demand  is  readily  understandable  in  the  light  of  common 
practice  at  Nuzu.  There  the  law  provides  that,  in  the  case 
the  slave  wife  should  bear  a  son,  he  must  not  be  expelled.*  It 
is  clear,  in  the  light  of  Nuzian  parallels,  why  Abraham  was 
reluctant  to  agree  to  Sarah’s  illegal  demand,  and  doubtless 
would  have  refused  to  do  so,  had  not  a  divine  dispensation 
overridden  the  law. 

Esau’s  sale  of  his  birthright  (Gen.  25:33)  is  also  illus¬ 
trated.  At  Nuzu  a  legal  arrangement  existed  whereby  the 
rights  of  the  first-bom  were  transferred  to  another.**  In  one 
instance  they  were  transferred  to  one  who  was  not  actually 
a  brother,  but  who  was  adopted  as  a  brother."  In  another 
case  actual  brothers  were  involved,  and  the  one  who  sur¬ 
rendered  his  rights  received  three  sheep  in  return,'*  to  some 
extent  a  comparable  recompense  with  the  meal  which  Esau 
got. 

Another  tablet  parallels  to  some  extent  the  relationship 
between  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen.  19 — 31).  In  this  case  a  man 
adopts  another  as  his  son,  giving  him  his  daughter  to  wife 
and  making  him  and  his  children  heirs,  unless  the  adopter 
should  later  beget  a  son.  In  which  case  the  adopted  son  was 
to  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  estate  with  the  actual  son, 
but  the  adopted  son’s  children  would  forfeit  any  right.'* 

*Cf.  C.  H.  Gordon,  Revue  Bibligue  XLIV,  1935,  p.  35. 

'Gordon,  The  Living  Putt,  pp.  160  f. 

*E.  A.  Speiier,  Annual  •/  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  X, 
1930,  pp.  31  f. 

"Speiser,  op.  cit.,  XIII,  1933,  p.  44. 

"Cf.  C.  H.  Gordon,  The  Biblical  Archaeologist  III,  1940,  p.  5. 

"C.  H.  Gordon,  op,  cit.,  p.  5;  The  Living  Past,  p.  177. 

"C.  H.  Gordon.  The  Biblical  Archaelogist  III,  1940,  p.  5. 
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It  is  also  stipulated  that  the  adopted  son  would  not  be 
entitled  to  take  another  wife,  beside  the  daughter  of  his 
adopted  father. 

Rachel's  theft  of  Laban’s  teraphim  (Gen.  31:34)  is  much 
better  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Nuzu  evidence.  Evidently 
the  possession  of  these  household  gods  implied  leadership  of 
the  family  and  in  the  case  of  a  married  daughter  assured 
Tier  husband  the  right  to  the  property  of  her  father.'*  Since 
Laban  evidently  had  sons  of  his  own  when  Jacob  left  for 
Canaan,  they  alone  had  the  right  to  their  father’s  gods,  and 
the  theft  of  these  household  idols  by  Rachel  was  a  serious 
offense  (Gen.  31:19,  30-36),'*  aimed  at  preserving  for  her 
husband  the  chief  title  to  Laban’s  estate.'* 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  note  that  in  these 
cases  customs  are  interwoven  in  the  narratives  which  do  not 
recur  in  the  Old  Testament  in  later  periods.  Concerning  the 
patriarchal  stories  H.  H.  Rowley  says :  “Their  accurate  reflec¬ 
tion  of  social  conditions  in  the  patriarchal  age  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Mesopotamia  from  which  the  patriarchs  are  said 
to  have  come,  many  centuries  before  the  present  documents 
were  composed,  is  striking.”'*  But  the  fact  that  the  patri¬ 
archal  narratives  correctly  reflect  customs  that  would  long 
since  have  become  obsolete  in  the  age  when  the  critics  con¬ 
tend  these  documents  were  first  reduced  to  writing  (ninth  and 
eighth  centuries  B.C.)  is  only  ''striking”  under  such  an  arti¬ 
ficial  theory  of  their  composition.  Taking  them  as  authentic 
documents  written  in  the  Mosaic  age  (fifteenth  century  B.C.), 
such  authenticity  of  local  color  and  detail  is  perfectly  natural 
and  what  one  would  normally  expect.  Yet  despite  artificial 
theories  of  literary  composition  which  are  still  almost  uni¬ 
versally  foisted  upon  the  patriarchal  narratives,  their  in¬ 
creasing  archaeological  vindication  is  forcing  scholars  to 
treat  them  with  more  respect  than  used  to  be  the  case  until 
quite  recently. 


'*C.  H.  Gordon,  Revue  Bihlique  XLIV,  1935,  pp.  35  f. 
'*Cf.  Jack  Finegan,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

"H.  H.  Rowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

‘^Op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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II.  ABRAHAM  AND  THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  MARI 

This  ancient  city  on  the  middle  Euphrates  is  represented 
today  by  Tell  Hariri  about  seven  miles  north  of  modern  Abou 
Kemal.  Excavations  undertaken  there  since  1933  by  Andr4 
Parrot  have  brought  to  light  more  than  20,000  tablets  from 
the  archives  of  the  royal  palace,  and  uncovered  a  temple 
of  Ishtar  and  a  ziggurat."  In  the  time  of  Abraham  (c.  2100 
B.C.)  Mari  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  brilliant 
cities  of  the  Mesopotamian  world.  The  patriach  and  his 
father,  Terah,  must  have  passed  through  this  metropolis  on 
their  way  to  Haran. 

A  large  number  of  the  tablets  discovered  represent  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondence  between  Zimri-Lim,  the  last  king  of 
Mari,  with  his  ambassadors  and  agents  and  with  Hammurabi, 
King  of  Babylon  (c.  1728-1676  B.C.)'*  and  promulgator  of 
the  famous  code  of  laws  that  bears  his  name. 

Abraham’s  migration  from  Ur  according  to  the  Biblical 
chronology,  however,  took  place  some  four  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  period  of  the  Mari  letters  and  the  reign  of  Zimri-Lim. 
At  this  time  "the  region  about  Harran  was  probably  under 
the  control  of  Mari.”**  The  city  of  Nahor  (Gen.  24:10)  is  men¬ 
tioned  quite  frequently  in  the  Mari  letters.  One  letter  from 
Nahor  is  sent  by  a  lady  of  that  town  to  the  king,  and  reads 
as  follows:  "To  my  lord  say:  Thus  Inib-sharrim,  thy  maid¬ 
servant.  How  long  must  I  remain  in  Nahor?  Peace  is  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  road  is  unobstructed.  Let  my  lord  write,  and 
let  me  be  brought,  that  I  may  see  the  face  of  my  lord  from 
whom  I  am  separated.  Further,  let  my  lord  send  me  an 
answer  to  my  tablet.”*' 

In  the  light  of  the  interesting  fact  that  Abraham  is  the 
first  person  in  the  Bible  to  bear  the  name  "Hebrew”  (‘Ihhri, 
Gen.  14:13)  the  occurrence  of  the  term  Habiru  in  the  Mari 


"Cf.  G.  E.  Mendenhall,  “Mari”  in  The  Bihlieal  Archaeologist  XI,  (Feb., 
194S)  pp.  2  f.  A.  Parrot,  Mari,  ume  Ville  perdu  (Paris,  4th  ed.,  1944), 
pp.  1-214. 

'*For  this,  Albright’s  low  chronology,  see  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools 
IS  (Dec,  1942),  pp.  28-36. 

**Mendenhall,  op.  at.,  p.  IS. 

*' Mendenhall,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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letters  (eighteenth  century  B.C.)  and  earlier  in  the  Cappa¬ 
docian  texts  (nineteenth  century  B  C.)  as  well  as  in  the  later 
Nuzian,  Hittite,  Amarna  and  Ugaritic  texts  (fifteenth-four¬ 
teenth  centuries  B.C.)  is  significant,  since  the  philological 
equation  Hebrew-Habiru  seems  assured.  The  wide  occurrence 
of  the  term  Habiru  (the  *Apiru  of  the  Egyptian  source)  shows 
that  the  term  “is  not  an  ethnic  designation,  for  the  Habiru  of 
these  various  texts  are  of  mixed  racial  origin,  including  both 
Semitic  and  non-Semitic  elements,  but  its  fundamental  mean¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  ‘wanderers,’  those  who  pass  from  place  to 
place.’’**  While  full  solution  of  the  problems  involved  is  not 
yet  in  sight,  it  is  possible  “to  see  in  the  patriarchal  move¬ 
ments  of  Genesis,  and  in  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Canaan, 
parts  of  that  larger  movement  which  is  reflected  in  the  archae¬ 
ological  record  of  the  whole  movement  of  the  various  groups 
designated  by  the  term  Habiru.’’** 

Placing  the  Habiru  in  a  much  wider  context  as  a  result 
of  archaeological  discoveries  is  not  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Biblical  representations.  Eber,  as  an  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews 
(Gen.  11:16  f.),  included  more  than  Abraham  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  through  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Some  of  his  posterity 
were  evidently  left  in  Babylonia  when  Terah  migrated  with 
his  family,  and  some  were  left  in  northern  Mesopotamia  when 
Abraham  migrated  from  Haran.** 

An  interesting  appearance  of  a  Biblical  name  in  the  Mari 
letters,  which  can  scarcely  however  have  a  Biblical  reference, 
occurs  in  the  Banu-Yamina,  Benjamites,  or  “Sons  of  the 
Right,’’  that  is,  “Sons  of  the  South.’’  These  were  a  fierce 
tribe  of  nomads  who  originally,  to  judge  from  the  name, 
roved  the  fringes  of  the  desert  south  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
had  long  since  pushed  their  way  into  the  regions  farther 
north.  Although  some  scholars  are  tempted  to  connect  these 


**S.  H.  Hooke,  “Archaeologgr  and  the  Old  Tcttament”  in  Record  and  Rev¬ 
elation  (ed.  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinion,  Oxford,  1938),  p.  359. 

**S.  H.  Hooke,  ibid.,  p.  359. 

**Cf.  H.  H.  Rowley,  op.  eit.,  p.  63. 
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bedouin  with  the  Biblical  Benjamites,**  and  chronologically 
it  would  be  possible,  yet  for  other  reasons  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely. 

The  name  Benjamin,  “Son  of  the  South,”  was  a  name 
likely  to  occur  in  various  places — especially  so  at  Mari  where 
the  corresponding  term  “Sons  of  the  Left,”  that  is,  “Sons  of 
the  North,”  is  found.  Moreover  in  the  Biblical  story  Benjamin 
is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Palestine,  after  Jacob’s  return 
from  Laban,  and  never  to  have  been  in  Mesopotamia  at  all. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  characterization  of  Benjamin  as  “a 
marauding  wolf”  (Gen.  49:27)  fits  the  description  of  the 
tribe  at  Mari  remarkably  well,  but  any  connection  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dubious. 

An  interesting  sidelight,  however,  from  the  account  of 
the  Benjamites  is  the  new  light  on  the  etymology  of  the 
name  David,  famous  in  later  Israel.  The  word  translated 
“chieftain”  in  the  reference  to  the  plundering  Benjaminites 
is  dawidum  (i.e.,  “leader”),  which  seems  to  be  the  original 
form  of  the  name  of  Israel’s  most  famous  king.** 

Reference  in  the  Mari  letters  to  the  common  Oriental 
custom  of  making  a  treaty  between  individuals  or  nations  by 
“killing  an  ass”  sheds  important  light  on  customs  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  patriarchal  times  and  later.  The  idiom  “to  kill  an 
ass,”  khayaram  qatalum,  is  not  Accadian  at  all,  but  both 
words  occur  in  Hebrew,  indicating  the  sacrifice  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  oath  of  alliance.  Thus  an  official  writes  to  Zimri- 
Lim:  “I  have  sent  that  message  to  Bina-Ishtar,  (and)  Bina- 
Ishtar  replied  as  follows:  T  have  killed  the  ass  with  Quarni- 
Lim,  and  thus  I  spoke  to  Quarni-Lim  under  the  oath  of  the 
gods:  if  you  despise  (?)  Zimri-Lim  and  his  armies,  I  will 
turn  to  the  side  of  your  adversary.”*’ 

The  connection  between  sacrificing  an  ass  and  concluding 
a  covenant  seems  to  be  preserved  by  the  Shechemites,  with 


*'For  A.  Parrot  tee  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  LXVI,  1947,  p.  xariti; 
A.  Ah  allows  the  pottibility  of  the  coonection  (Palaeitiuaiakrbmek 
XXXV,  1939),  p.  52. 

**Mendeohan,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

"Georget  Dottin,  Syria,  1938,  p.  108. 
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whom  Jacob  and  his  sons  had  such  unpleasant  dealings  (Gen. 
83:19;  34:1-31).  Called  the  Bene  Hamor,  “sons  of  the  ass” 
(Josh.  24:32),  their  tribal  deity  was  Baal-Berith,  “Lord  of 
the  covenant”  (Judg.  9:4).  Later,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
the  Bene  Hamor  (or  the  Sons  of  the  Ass)  of  Shechem  were, 
it  seems,  like  the  four  towns  of  the  Gibeonite  confederacy 
(Josh.  9:1  ff.),  added  to  Israel  by  treaty,  judging  from  vari¬ 
ous  early  references  to  them  and  their  god  Baal-Berith." 

Another  interesting  feature  of  life  at  Mari,  in  contrast  to 
the  monotheistic  patriarchs  themselves  but  in  striking  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  polytheistic  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  was  the 
widespread  practice  of  divination.  At  Mari  the  diviner  had  an 
important  role  in  all  phases  of  daily  life.  The  techniques  for 
predicting  future  events  were  reduced  to  an  empirical  system 
by  collecting  and  preserving  in  various  ways  the  omen  which 
preceded  great  events  of  the  past,  so  that  future  diviners 
might  know  what  to  expect  if  they  found  similar  omens. 
Especially  important  were  omens  in  connection  with  military 
movements.  Each  section  of  troops  had  its  own  diviner.  “The 
diviner  is  assembling  the  omens”  reads  one  text.  “When  the 
omens  appear  favorable,  150  troops  sortie,  and  150  troops 
retire.”” 

The  patriarchs,  sojourning  in  the  midst  of  polytheism 
with  its  divinations  and  other  forms  of  occultism,  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  danger  of  corruption.  The  teraphim  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
31:19),  “the  strange  gods”  which  Jacob  ordered  put  away 
from  his  household  (Gen.  35:2)  and  hid  under  an  oak  in 
Shechem  (v.  4),  are  indicative  of  contamination.  However, 
the  patriarchs  were  remarkably  free  from  the  divinatory 
methods  of  surrounding  pagan  peoples. 

m.  ABRAHAM  AND  OTHER  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  FINDS 

The  so-called  Execration  Texts  add  their  evidence  to  at¬ 
test  the  authentic  background  of  the  patriarchs  as  that  is 
presented  in  Genesis.  These  curious  documents  are  statuettes 
and  vases  inscribed  in  Egyptian  hieratic  script  with  the 

**W.  F.  Albright,  Frtm  the  SUn*  A§t  t9  Ckristimuitf,  p.  21 S. 

''Mcndtnhall,  tit.,  p.  It. 
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names  of  potential  enemies  of  the  pharaoh.  If  threatened  by 
rebellion,  the  Egyptian  king  had  only  to  break  the  fragile 
objects  on  which  were  written  the  name  and  accompanying 
formulae,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  magical  ceremony,  and 
forthwith  the  rebels  would  somehow  come  to  grief.  The  group 
of  vases  from  Berlin  published  by  Kurt  Sethe  (1926)  prob¬ 
ably  date  from  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  B.C.,  while 
the  collection  of  statuettes  from  Brussels,  published  in  1940 
by  G.  Posener,  date  from  late  nineteenth  century.”  These 
texts  show  that  ‘‘both  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine  were 
largely  occupied  by  nomadic  and  seminomadic  tribes  in  the 
late  twentieth  century  B.C.,’”'  and  earlier,  thus  corroborating 
the  general  background  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  of 
Genesis. 

The  name  Abraham,  moreover,  has  been  found  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  in  the  second  millennium  B.C.  under  the  forms 
A-ba-am-ra-ma,  A-ba-ra-ma,  and  A-ba-am-roram*'  showing 
that  it  was  actually  a  name  in  use  at  an  early  date.  The 
name  Jacob  which  stands  for  Ya*qub~el,  “May  El  Protect,” 
occurs  not  only  as  a  place  name  in  Palestine  in  the  fifteenth 
century  (Thutmose  Ill's  list),  but  also  as  Ya-ah-qu-ub-el  in 
tablets  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  from  Chagar  Bazar 
in  Northern  Mesopotamia.”  Both  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  abbre¬ 
viated  theophorous  names  whose  full  form  would  be  yitahaq- 
*el  and  ya*qub-el,  and  belong  to  types  known  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  from  which  the  early  Hebrews  came.”  Similarly  names 
closely  resembling  the  shortened  forms  Laban  and  Joseph 
appear  in  documents  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. 

On  the  other  hand,  recent  attempts  to  find  patriarchal 
names  in  the  important  texts  discovered  at  Ras  Shamra  (i.e., 
ancient  Ugarit)  in  North  Syria  (1929-1937)' have  proved  un¬ 
successful.  The  claim  that  the  Hebrew  God  Yahweh  figures 
in  these  texts  and  that  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  ap- 


**Albright,  The  Archaeoloff  of  Palestine,  p.  tS. 
"Albright,  of.  eit.,  p.  82. 

"DeVaux,  Revue  BibHque  S3,  1946,  p.  323. 

**C.  J.  Gadd,  Iraq,  1940,  p.  38.  n.  S. 

'*Cf.  DcVaux,  of.  eit.,  pp.  321-328. 
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pears  there  as  a  moon-god  is  totally  unsupported  by  facts. 
Neither  does  a  proto-Israelite  tribe  of  Zebulun  or  Asher 
appear  in  these  religious  poems  from  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C. 

Dallas,  Texas 


Editor’s  Note:  The  preceding  article  by  Dr.  Unger  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  manuscript,  ’’Archaeology  and 
the  Old  Testament,”  which  was  awarded 
First  Prize  in  the  1953  Christian  Textbook 
Contest  of  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  and 
is  printed  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  permis¬ 
sion.  The  prize-winning  volume  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  the  summer  of  1954  and 
can  be  ordered  through  the  Seminary  Book 
Room,  3909  Swiss  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Allan  A.  MacRae,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  July  September  Number,  1953) 

Many  people  seem  quite  satisfied  to  put  the  Bible  up  on 
a  shelf  and  say,  believe  it  all/*  But  this  is  not  enough. 
The  Bible  is  not  simply  a  book  of  mystic  words,  nor  is  it 
merely  a  flag  to  salute.  It  is  our  source  of  knowledge  of  eternal 
things.  It  is  God's  book  of  information  about  the  facts  which 
we  cannot  reach  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  collection  of  data 
which  we  must  study  and  interpret  carefully  if  we  are  to 
know  the  facts  in  this  most  important  of  all  realms  of 
knowledge. 

Our  approach  to  the  Bible  must  be  exactly  the  same  as 
our  approach  to  any  field  of  science.  We  must  gather  the 
data,  study  them,  compare  them,  and  seek  to  determine  what 
they  mean;  we  must  form  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  and  we  must  then  check  these  conclusions  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  more  data.  This  is  the  procedure  in  science  and  it 
is  also  the  procedure  in  the  study  of  spiritual  matters. 

The  data  of  the  Bible,  like  the  data  of  science,  require 
interpretation  and  study. 

An  important  field  of  Bible  study  is  that  which  relates  to 
God’s  plan  for  the  future.  In  this  realm,  as  in  all  others,  it 
is  easy  to  jump  to  conclusions.  We  must  examine  the  pas¬ 
sages  carefully  and  see  exactly  what  they  mean.  We  dare 
not  be  satisfied  with  superficial  interpretations. 

In  the  sphere  of  prophecy,  a  moot  point  is  the  question  of 
the  millennium.  According  to  premillennialists,  the  Bible 
teaches  that  when  Jesus  returns  to  this  earth  He  will  set  up 
a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  which  He  will  reign 
in  great  glory  for  one  thousand  years  before  the  great  and 
terrible  judgment  of  the  wicked  dead.  Amillennialists  and 
postmillennialists  deny  that  such  a  kingdom  is  to  be  set  up 
after  the  return  of  Christ.  They  insist  that  many  of  the 
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prophecies  which  premillennialists  assign  to  this  period 
should  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  present  age. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  that  I  received  once,  when 
I  was  a  seminary  student,  from  the  words  of  one  of  my  fel¬ 
low  students  who  had  come  from  a  premillennial  college  and 
had  entered  seminary  as  a  strong  premillenarian.  He  was 
now  in  his  senior  year,  within  a  month  of  graduation,  and 
eschatology  was  being  discussed  in  the  theology  class.  One 
day  he  said  to  me:  “Acts  16:13-18  is  the  most  important 
passage  for  premillennialism  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Scoheld  Bible  says,  ‘Dispensationally,  this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  passage  in  the  New  Testament.’  ’’  The  student  added : 
“Just  plain  exegesis  proves  that  this  passage -has  nothing 
to  do  with  premillennialism  at  all,  but  refers  to  the  present 
age.  I  am  no  longer  a  premillennialist ;  I  have  become  an 
amillennialist.’’  Three  weeks  later  I  heard  that  the  student 
had  gone  on  from  that  position  to  become  a  strong  postmil- 
lenarian. 

Some  time  later  I  took  a  position  teaching  in  a  theological 
seminary  in  which  various  attitudes  toward  prophecy  were 
held  by  different  members  of  the  faculty.  In  this  institution 
the  course  in  the  Old  Testament  prophetical  books  was  taught 
by  a  man  who  devoted  as  much  as  a  fifth  of  the  entire  course 
to  the  study  of  this  one  passage  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  He 
insisted  that  this  passage  proved  that  the  statements  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  seemed  to  look  forward  to  a  coming 
kingdom  actually  were  simply  pictures  of  the  church  of  this 
age.  He  claimed  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  “to  a  higher  level.”  When  the  Old  Testament 
speaks  of  a  future  kingdom  he  would  “raise”  it  to  a  reference 
to  a  church.  When  it  speaks  of  conquest  he  would  “raise”  it 
to  a  reference  to  conversion.  He  denied  all  expectation  of  a 
future  kingdom,  insisting  that  all  the  passages  of  this  type 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  present  church. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  matter  from  the  seminary  stu¬ 
dent,  I  brushed  it  aside  rather  lightly.  I  said:  “It  is  not  on 
account  of  this  passage  that  I  am  a  premillennialist.  Even  if 
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it  should  be  proved  that  this  particular  passage  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  millennium,  there  are  many  other  passages  in 
the  Bible  which  clearly  teach  that  a  millennial  kingdom  will 
be  set  up  by  Christ  at  His  return.”' 

Later,  however,  I  found  that  many  students  were  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  treatment  of  this  passage.  After 
all  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  whether  this  passage  teaches 
that  there  is  to  be  a  millennial  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  more  than  that.  It  is  whether  the  inspired  New  Testa¬ 
ment  interpretation  of  Amos  9 :11-12  proves  that  the  correct 
method  of  interpreting  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  ”to  raise 
it  to  a  higher  level,”  changing  all  references  to  a  kingdom 
to  a  church  and  all  references  to  a  conquest  to  conversion, 
doing  away  with  any  Old  Testament  teaching  about  a  future 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  this  earth.  This  being  the  case 
the  passage  becomes  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  im¬ 
mediate  and  intensive  study. 

Examining  the  passage,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
superficial  has  been  the  greater  part  of  the  study  which  has 
been  devoted  to  it. 

Before  it  can  be  taken  as  proof  of  anything,  it  must  be 
examined  scientifically.  We  must  see  exactly  what  its  words 
are,  and  what  it  means  in  the  light  of  its  context.  We  must 
find  its  place  in  the  discussion  of  the  council,  and  see  what 
James  meant  to  prove  by  it.  If  there  are  differences  between 
the  words  in  Acts  and  those  in  Amos,  we  must  seek  a  reason 
for  the  change. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  examination  of  the  i)assage 
we  find  something  that  looks  strongly  in  the  premillennial 
direction  followed  by  something  that  looks  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  the  amillennial  or  postmillennial  interpretation. 

The  fact  that  James  begins  his  quotation  with  the  words : 
"After  this  I  will  return  and  will  build  again,”  suggests  that 
the  prophet  is  describing  something  that  will  happen  when 

'For  evidence  on  this  point  tee  the  writer’s  pamphlet,  entitled,  “The  Mil¬ 
lennial  Kingdom  of  Christ,”  of  which  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy, 
without  charge,  to  any  reader  who  requests  it  from  him.  The  mailing 
address  is  Faith  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Christ  returns  to  this  earth.  Fuller  consideration  of  this  point 
will  be  postponed  until  other  arguments  have  been  examined. 

The  next  phrase  looks  somewhat  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  quotation  continues,  '*And  I  will  build  again  the 
tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down.”  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  word  tabernacle  is  an  excellent  figure  to  describe  a 
church  and  not  a  particularly  good  one  to  describe  a  kingdom. 
Does  this  decide  the  whole  matter  immediately?  That  is 
moving  much  too  fast.  We  must  look  closely  at  the  word 
tabernacle  and  see  what  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
it  represents.  After  all,  the  Bible  was  not  written  in  English, 
but  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  and  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek.  Our  King  James  Version  is  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  translation,  but  the  translations  were  not  inspired.  When 
it  comes  to  fine  points  of  interpretation,  it  is  only  the  original 
that  really  matters. 

When  we  look  at  the  original,  we  find  that  the  Hebrew 
word  which  the  King  James  Version  translates  tabernacle  in 
Amos  9:11  literally  means  "booth”  or  "habitation.”  Similarly 
the  Greek  word  rendered  tabernacle  in  the  quotation  of  this 
passage  in  Acts  15:16  literally  means  "tent”  or  "habitation.” 
It  would  seem  that  this  idea  was  quite  generally  represented 
by  the  word  tabernacle  in  the  English  of  the  time  of  King 
James.  The  word  tent  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  the  derivative  tentmaker  (Acts  18:3),  which  is  the 
translation  of  a  Greek  compound  that  includes  the  same 
Greek  word  as  is  translated  tabernacle  in  Acts  15:16.  In 
Hebrews  11:9  the  KJV  speaks  of  Abraham  as  "dwelling  in 
tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.”  Here  very  evidently  there 
is  nothing  religious  in  the  significance  of  the  word.  In  pres¬ 
ent-day  English  tabernacle  refers  to  a  place  of  religious  serv¬ 
ice,  but  in  old  English  it  simply  meant  a  tent  or  dwelling- 
place  and  is  frequently  so  used  in  the  Bible. 

Neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  word  indicates  any¬ 
thing  specifically  religious.  Both  refer  to  a  temporary  place 
of  dwelling,  thus  showing  the  weakness  of  the  human  empire 
which  David  built,  as  something  which  did  not  have  strength 
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to  stand  in  itself  except  as  God  might  choose  to  lift  it  up. 
The  word  is  just  as  appropriate  to  describe  an  empire  as  to 
describe  a  church.  In  fact,  the  house  or  tent  of  David  would 
seem  to  be  definitely  a  better  figure  for  an  empire  than  for 
a  church.  After  all,  when  David  wanted  to  build  a  house  for 
the  Lord,  God  told  him  not  to  do  so  but  to  leave  that  task  for 
his  son.  ‘*The  habitation  of  David”  is  hardly  a  normal  figure 
to  use  in  reference  to  the  building  of  a  church. 

Much  more  important  than  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  particular  word  is  the  question  of  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  quotation,  which  is  given  by  James  as  his  conclud¬ 
ing  argument  in  the  first  great  council  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  question  before  the  council  is  whether  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  Paul’s  converts  from  among  the  Gentiles  should 
be  circumcised.  Many  amillennialists  and  postmillennialists 
insist  that  this  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
return  of  Christ.  They  say  that  it  is  clear  that  James  has 
simply  **raised  to  a  higher  level’*  an  Old  Testament  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  re-establishment  of  an  empire,  transforming  it  into 
a  description  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
support  of  their  contention,  they  point  out  the  differences 
between  James’s  quotation  and  the  original  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Amos  9:12  begins:  “That  they  may  possess 
the  remnant  of  Edom  and  of  all  the  heathen  which  are  called 
by  my  name.”  This  is  quoted  in  Acts  16:17  as:  “That  the 
residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
upon  whom  my  name  is  called.”  Where  Amos  reads:  ‘‘That 
they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,”  Acts  says:  ‘‘That 
the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord.”  Is  not  this 
a  clear  case  of  raising  to  a  higher  level  ? 

Here  another  fact  needs  to  be  examined.  James,  like  most 
of  the  New  Testament  writers  and  speakers,  often  quoted 
from  the  Septuagint.  This  was  the  common  translation  into 
Greek  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The  new  Testament  writers 
and  speakers  give  us  a  fresh  translation  of  the  Hebrew  when¬ 
ever  this  is  necessary  to  bring  out  an  idea  that  is  not  made 
clear  in  the  common  version.  When  the  common  version 
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brings  out  the  correct  sense  of  the  original  sufficiently  well, 
they  simply  quote  it.  It  is  necessary  then  that  we  compare  the 
Septuagint.  When  we  do  so,  we  immediately  notice  that  this 
phrase,  “That  the  rest  of  mankind  may  seek,”  is  taken  ver¬ 
batim  from  the  Septuagint.  The  only  change  made  by  the 
New  Testament  is  to  add  the  words  “the  Lord,”  an  addition 
which  serves  only  to  bring  out  what  the  Septuagint  context 
obviously  means. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  would  be  hard  to  overstress. 
The  New  Testament  here  is  simply  quoting  the  Septuagint. 
If  anybody  raised  the  Old  Testament  to  a  higher  level,  it  was 
not  the  New  Testament  writers  at  all,  but  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lators  of  two  or  three  centuries  earlier.  If  there  was  any 
raising  to  a  higher  level  it  was  done  by  the  Septuagint. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  no  amillennialist  would  contend  that 
the  unknown  translators  of  the  Septuagint  at  about  200  B.C. 
were  inspired  of  God  to  raise  the  Old  Testament  teachings 
to  a  higher  level.  This  has  not  been  done  in  other  passages 
and  why  would  they  do  it  here?  Some  other  explanation  of 
the  difference  must  be  sought. 

It  would  be  most  natural  to  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  Septuagint  contains  a  translation  of  what  was  actually 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  that  time.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  the  Septuagint,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
council  described  in  Acts  15,  contained  the  words  which  are 
translated  in  the  Septuagint  instead  of  those  contained  in 
our  present  Hebrew  Bibles?  Since  the  Septuagint  has  not 
been  preserved  with  an3rthing  like  the  care  that  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  such  an  explanation  is  not 
lightly  to  be  accepted.  Though  the  earliest  Hebrew  manu¬ 
scripts  of  most  of  the  Old  Testament  come  from  a  time  many 
centuries  after  the  Jerusalem  Council,  their  text  is  generally 
far  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagint.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  may  be  cases  where  the  Septuagint  has 
preserved  the  correct  Old  Testament  text,  and  where  errors 
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have  crept  into  the  later  Hebrew  manuscripts.  There  are 
strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  this  is  such  a  case. 

When  the  Old  Testament  was  originally  written,  only 
consonants  were  represented.  Later  vowel  letters  were  oc¬ 
casionally  inserted  to  indicate  long  vowels.  The  Hebrew 
scribes  never  considered  these  to  be  anywhere  near  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  consonants,  and  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
writing  of  vowel  letters  among  the  various  manuscripts, 
although  differences  among  them  regarding  the  consonants 
are  quite  uncommon.  Most  of  the  vowels  were  left  unindi¬ 
cated  in  the  writing  until  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  when 
the  Massoretes  inserted  our  present  system  of  vowel  points. 
When  we  compare  the  Hebrew  of  our  present  manuscripts 
with  that  which  is  represented  by  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  this  passage,  we  find  the  differences  to  be  very  slight. 
The  consonants  of  the  words  “Edom”  and  “mankind”  are 
identical,  the  difference  consisting  only  of  one  vowel  letter, 
which  may  well  have  been  introduced  after  the  time  when 
the  Septuagint  translation  was  made.  The  real  difference 
between  the  two  versions  is  in  the  words  “they  will  possess” 
and  “they  will  seek.”  In  the  Hebrew,  however,  the  two 
words  are  identical  except  for  one  consonant,  yodh  in 
“possess”  and  daleth  in  “seek.”  Anyone  familiar  with  Hebrew 
will  readily  see  that  a  yodh  written  larger  than  usual  and 
a  daleth  written  smaller  than  usual  could  easily  be  confused. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  that  it  would  not  require  a  great  change 
in  the  Hebrew  text  to  prove  the  Septuagint  reading  to  be 
correct,  rather  than  that  of  our  present  Hebrew  manuscripts. 

The  account  in  Acts  15  is  strong  evidence  that  this  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  case.  James  was  not  quoting  the  Old  Testament  to 
a  group  of  people  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  council 
included  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  church.  At  this 
time  most  of  them  were  Jews.  Many  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Pharisees.  They  included  scribes  who  had  made 
very  careful  study  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  were 
extremely  familiar  with  it.  A  long  and  heated  discussion  had 
taken  place  at  the  meeting.  The  final  conclusion  was  reached 
when  James  quoted  this  passage.  These  people  knew  what 
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the  Scripture  was.  Many  of  them  doubtless  knew  large 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  heart.  If  James  had  used 
a  translation  which  was  different  from  what  they  knew  to 
be  the  original  Hebrew,  we  may  be  sure  that  many  of  those 
present  would  have  risen  up  in  horror  and  said :  quota¬ 

tion  of  an  incorrect  Greek  translation  is  not  going  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  matter  for  us.  The  actual  Hebrew  reading  is  quite 
different."  The  fact  that  this  did  not  occur,  and  that  the 
conclusion  which  James  based  on  this  quotation  was  accepted 
by  the  group,  is  excellent  proof  that  they  understood  his 
quotation  to  be  a  true  representation  in  Greek  of  what  the 
Hebrew  text  actually  said  at  that  time.  So  the  idea  that  the 
New  Testament  "raises  the  Old  Testament  to  a  higher  level" 
finds  no  support  in  the  words  of  this  passage. 

This,  however,  does  not  conclude  the  matter.  We  must 
not  overlook  an  even  more  important  consideration.  The 
subject  matter  under  discussion  was  not  whether  Gentiles 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Christian  church,  but  whether 
Gentiles  who  entered  the  Christian  church  would  have  to 
be  circumcised.  The  question  of  the  reception  of  Gentiles 
into  the  church  had  already  been  settled.  Acts  11:1-18 
records  a  meeting  of  the  church  leaders  to  determine  this 
point.  That  chapter  says  that,  after  Peter  described  his  visit 
to  Cornelius,  the  leaders  of  the  church  expressed  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  conclusion  that  it  was  God’s  will  that  Gentiles 
should  be  received.  A  number  of  years  had  passed  since  the 
time  of  that  decision.  Paul  had  been  sent  out  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  other  countries,  and  had  actively  preached  to 
Gentiles.  No  one  was  now  saying  that  Gentiles  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  church.  The  problem  before  this 
council  was  altogether  different.  It  related  solely  to  the 
question  whether  the  new  Gentile  conyerts  would  have  to 
be  circumcised  and  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses  (cf.  Acts  15 :5-6). 

On  the  supposition  that  James  was  "raising  the  words  of 
Amos  to  a  higher  level"  and  interpreting  his  description  of 
the  re-establishment  of  David’s  habitation  as  a  prediction  of 
the  founding  of  the  Christian  church,  it  is  hard  to  see  any 
relation  between  the  quotation  from  Amos  and  the  problem 
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of  circumcision.  This  vital  fact  is  strangely  overlooked  by 
many  interpreters. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  James  as  simply  quoting 
an  Old  Testament  prediction  that  Gentiles  will  be  won  to 
Christ,  and  then  saying,  “Since  Gentiles  will  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  they  do  not  need  to  be  circumcised.” 
It  would  be  a  conclusion  without  any  foundation.  He  might 
as  well  have  said,  “Since  Gentiles  will  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  they  do  not  need  to  attend  church  serv¬ 
ices.”  The  point  under  discussion  was  whether  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  should  be  required  to  be  circumcised.  The  amillennial 
interpretation,  that  James  was  simply  quoting  a  verse  to 
show  that  Gentiles  might  enter  the  Christian  church,  could 
have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  point.  Since  the  council 
agreed  to  adopt  James’s  decision,  we  can  safely  conclude  that 
the  passage  which  he  quoted  had  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  circumcision.  On  the  amillennial  interpretation, 
there  would  be  no  such  bearing. 

How  about  the  other  view,  that  James  regarded  Amos’ 
words  as  a  prediction  that  the  empire  of  David  would  be  re¬ 
stored  at  the  return  of  Christ?  Would  the  quotation,  on  this 
basis,  have  any  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  church 
should  require  Gentile  converts  to  be  circumcised,  or  not? 

For  an  answer,  we  must  look  at  James’s  speech  as  a  whole 
and  see  how  he  related  the  quotation  from  Amos  to  the  rest 
of  his  argument.  We  find  that  he  began  by  speaking  of  the 
experience  of  Peter  at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  “a  good  while”  before,  and  had  just  been  recounted 
by  Peter  himself.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  exact  words 
that  James  used :  “Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first 
did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his 
name”  (v.  14).  This  was  an  unusual  way  of  summarizing 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  household.  The  reason 
why  James  adopted  it  becomes  evident  when  we  notice  that 
the  quotation  from  Amos  includes  a  group  of  strikingly  sim¬ 
ilar  words :  “all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is  called.” 
We  can  be  sure  that  the  argument  will  be  found  to  center 
around  this  phrase. 
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We  should  also  note  the  exact  words  that  James  used  in 
relating  his  Old  Testament  quotation  to  the  fact  of  history 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  He  did  not  say  that  Amos  had 
predicted  that  God  would  “visit  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of 
them  a  people  for  his  name,”  but  rather :  “And  to  this  agree 
the  words  of  the  prophets,  as  it  is  written.”  It  was  not  his 
contention  that  Amos  had  predicted  the  event  which  Peter 
had  described,  but  that  Amos  had  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  such  a  people  would  already  be  in  existence.  This,  he 
said,  agrees  with  the  fact  reported  by  Peter  and  Paul,  that 
God  has  begun  to  “visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people  for  his  name.” 

If  the  entire  passage  is  read  with  these  facts  in  mind,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  see  the  relation  to  circumcision.  To 
the  members  of  the  council,  the  argument  would  have  been 
immediately  apparent.  James  said  that  Amos  predicted  that 
when  the  Lord  would  come  back  to  re-establish  the  habitation 
of  David,  those  to  whom  He  would  come,  who  would  seek 
after  Him,  would  include  “Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is 
called.”  This  being  the  case,  there  was  no  reason  to  require 
the  Gentiles  who  are  joining  the  Christian  church  to  be 
circumcised  and  thereby  to  become  Jews.  Many  Gentiles  had 
become  Jewish  proselytes  during  the  two  centuries  preceding 
this  council,  and  some  of  these  Jewish  proselytes  had  already 
become  Christians.  The  point  was  not  that  Gentiles  could 
become  Christians,  but  that  they  could  become  Christians  and 
yet  continue  to  be  Gentiles. 

The  force  of  James’s  argument  is  this:  “If  God,  who 
knows  all  His  works  from  the  very  beginning,  has  predicted 
through  Amos  that  when  Jesus  comes  back  to  this  earth  to 
set  up  His  kingdom  He  will  then  find  awaiting  Him,  not  only 
believing  Jews,  but  also  'Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is 
called,*  this  fact  of  prophecy  should  enable  His  people  to 
understand  the  fact  of  experience  that  Peter  and  Paul  have 
described,  that  God  has  received  Gentiles  into  the  church,  by 
giving  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  requiring  that  they  first 
become  Jews  by  being  circumcised.**  Thus  the  quotation  from 
Amos,  if  taken  as  describing  the  situation  which  will  exist 
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when  Christ  returns  to  set  up  His  kingdom,  gives  a  clear 
and  logical  reason  why  the  council  should  decide  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  new  Gentile  converts  to  be  circumcised, 
thereby  becoming  Jews. 

This  fits  exactly  with  the  way  in  which  James  introduces 
the  actual  quotation  from  Amos :  “After  this  I  will  return  and 
will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen 
down.”  Amos  9:11  begins:  “In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the 
tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen.”  The  words  “After  this  I 
will  return  and”  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  book  of  Amos, 
nor  in  the  Septuagint  translation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
James  deliberately  substituted  them  for  the  general  expres¬ 
sion  of  time  with  which  the  Amos  passage  begins,  as  a 
means  of  introducing  the  quotation.  It  was  his  way  of 
pointing  out  the  place  of  Amos  9:11-12  in  its  context,  where 
it  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  the  woes  that  God  will 
bring  upon  those  who  depart  from  Him,  and  followed  in 
verses  13-15  by  an  account  of  the  great  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  which  God’s  people  are  to  enjoy  when  He  again  plants 
them  upon  their  land. 

James  begins  the  quotation  by  summarizing  the  context 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  to  what  point  it  refers  in  God’s  plan 
for  the  ages.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said:  “Listen  to  what  God 
has  predicted  about  the  events  that  will  occur  at  the  return 
of  Christ,  after  the  present  age  has  run  its  course.  When 
Christ  returns  and  sets  up  His  kingdom.  He  will  come  to 
an  earth  on  which  there  will  be  Gentiles  who  are  called  by 
His  Name.  He  is  even  now  continuing  the  process  which  He 
began  when  He  sent  Peter  to  the  house  of  Cornelius,  namely, 
visiting  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His 
Name.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  God’s  revealed  will  that  when 
Christ  returns  He  should  find  awaiting  Him,  and  seeking 
Him,  Christians  who  have  not  ceased  to  be  Gentiles.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  resist  the  divine 
plan  by  requiring  that  the  Gentiles  who  turn  to  the  Lord 
should  be  circumcised  and  thereby  become  Jews.” 

Those  who  interpret  the  quotation  from  Amos  as  a  de- 
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Bcription  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Christian  church  are  going 
completely  against  the  context  in  Amos.  They  are  attributing 
to  James  a  ^'raising  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  higher 
level/"  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  simply  followed  the 
correct  Old  Testament  text  which  has  subsequently  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  a  copyist’s  error  at  this  point.  They  are  taking  the 
quotation  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  have  no  possible  bearing 
on  the  question  that  was  actually  before  the  council,  the 
question  whether  Gentile  converts  would  have  to  be  circum¬ 
cised,  and  they  are  completely  disregarding  the  way  in  which 
James  introduced  the  quotation,  omitting  Amos’  phrase  ”in 
that  day”  and  substituting  a  phrase  to  indicate  the  particular 
time  which  the  Amos  context  proves  to  be  in  view. 

The  passage  enables  us  to  see  James’s  clear  understanding 
of  the  divine  plan.  In  this  age  God  is  taking  out  from  the 
Gentiles  “a  people  for  His  name.”  When  the  number  of  that 
people  is  complete,  Jesus  will  return  to  those  who  seek  Him, 
and  will  restore  the  Davidic  kingdom.  On  the  premillennial 
view,  and  only  on  this  view,  the  passage  makes  perfect  sense 
and  all  of  its  details  fit  together. 

God  has  not  given  us  simply  a  book  of  wonderful  mottoes. 
He  has  given  us  a  book  of  perfect  logic,  presenting  the  ideas 
that  He  wants  us  to  have  about  spiritual  things.  He  has 
given  us  a  collection  of  data,  from  which  we  can  learn  much 
about  the  past  of  this  universe,  about  His  plan  for  its  future, 
and  about  His  will  for  every  one  of  us.  It  is  His  desire  that 
we  should  interpret  the  Bible  carefully,  seeing  the  relation 
of  its  words  to  their  context,  considering  them  in  the  original 
languages,  seeking  to  determine  exactly  what  they  mean. 
No  other  attitude  will  receive  God’s  full  approval.  We  must 
study  His  Word  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  SOLOMON 

By  Howard  F.  Vos,  Th.D 

For  almost  three  millennia  Solomon  has  been  renowned 
for  his  wisdom  and  splendor.  To  the  Jews  his  name  speaks 
of  the  zenith  of  their  history;  to  the  believer  it  is  at  once  a 
name  which  spells  achievement  under  the  blessing  of  God 
and  which  symbolizes  practices  to  be  avoided  in  one's  per¬ 
sonal  life.  To  the  destructive  higher  critic  the  Scriptural 
account  of  his  glory  is  to  be  taken  with  three  grains  of 
salt ;  to  the  fundamentalist  it  is  true. 

The  Scripture  points  out  that  Solomon  carried  on  exten¬ 
sive  building  projects:  “And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  levy 
which  king  Solomon  raised;  for  to  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  own  house,  and  Millo,  and  the  wall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  Hazor,  and  Megiddo,  and  Gezer"  (1  Kings  9:15). 
His  navy  plied  the  high  seas:  “And  king  Solomon  made  a 
navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom’’  (1  Kings  9:26). 
With  his  income  (“Now  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to 
Solomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred  threescore  and  six 
talents  of  gold’’ — 1  Kings  10:14)  he  supported  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  the  establishment  of  strong  defenses:  “And  Sol¬ 
omon  gathered  together  chariots  and  horsemen;  and  he  had 
a  thousand  and  four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen,  whom  he  bestowed  in  the  cities  for  chariots,  and 
with  the  king  at  Jerusalem’’  (1  Kings  10:26). 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

“Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river  unto 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt: 
they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of 
his  life’’  (1  Kings  4:21).  The  territory  delineated  in  this 
verse  is  roughly  eight  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Such  a  fact  poses  a  problem,  for  the  S}rro-Pale8tine  area  had 
long  resounded  with  the  hoof  beats  of  horses  and  the  tramp 
ing  of  soldiers  both  of  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  powers. 
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the  two  srreat  world  empires  of  that  day,  as  they  sought  to 
make  it  a  buffer  state. 

Could  Solomon  in  950  B.C.  have  ruled  such  a  large  area? 
A  study  of  archaeology  and  ancient  history  provides  the 
answer.  The  Eg}rptian  Empire  was  in  a  period  of  decline, 
which  began  about  1150  B.C.  During  succeeding  centuries 
her  previous  glory  faded,  and  most  of  the  revivals  of  power 
in  that  nation  were  accomplished  by  foreign  rulers.  However, 
not  even  one  of  these  did  much  for  Egypt  until  the  days  of 
Shishak  I  (or  Sheshonk  I),  approximately  935-915  B.C.  In 
Assyria,  after  a  drive  for  empire  by  Tiglath-pileser  I  (c. 
1100  B.C.),  military  strength  declined  and  remained  in  a  de¬ 
cadent  condition  until  approximately  875  B.C.  Thus  a  rare 
opportunity  for  expansion  was  afforded  the  two  great  Hebrew 
monarchs,  David  and  Solomon,'  and  an  answer  is  provided 
for  those  who  have  said  it  was  impossible  for  Israel  to 
expand  in  the  Near  East  at  that  time  because  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  great  powers. 

THE  FORTRESS  CITIES 

The  Specific  Example  of  Megiddo.  For  the  most  part 
Solomon  inherited  the  Hebrew  Empire  from  his  father  David, 
but  it  fell  to  Solomon’s  lot  to  fortify  and  improve  the  land 
which  came  under  his  suzereignty.  Apparently  he  sought 
faithfully  to  discharge  this  responsibility,  for  1  Kings  9:15 
mentions  that  he  fortified  such  sites  as  Jerusalem,  Hazor, 
Gezer,  and  Megiddo.  Excavations  at  Megiddo  have  unearthed 
an  interesting  example  of  Solomon’s  military  installations. 
The  work  at  Megiddo  (now  called  Tell  el-Mutesellim)  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  stupendous  archaeological  tasks 
ever  undertaken.  The  area  of  the  summit  of  the  tell  amounted 
to  about  fifteen  acres,  the  slopes  composing  about  thirty-five 
more,  and  the  stratification  extended  to  a  depth  of  as  much 
as  seventy-two  feet.  Although  the  German  Oriental  Society 
began  preliminary  investigations  there  (1903-05),  the  most 
important  excavation  was  carried  on  by  the  University  of 

'W.  P.  Albri|(h^  Arckaeohff  and  the  Religion  of  lerael,  p.  130;  J.  M. 

Adtini,  Bthlictd  Backgrounds,  p.  ISO. 
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Chicasro  according  to  a  plan  to  devote  twenty-five  years  to  the 
complete  excavation  of  the  mound.  The  first  fourteen  years 
of  the  work  occupied  the  seasons  of  1925  to  1939,  excavation 
being  curtailed  by  World  War  II.* 

Stratum  IV  has  been  identified  as  the  Solomonic  level 
at  Megiddo.  The  top  of  the  stratum  consists  almost  entirely  of 
public  buildings.  The  two  stable  compounds,  comprising  about 
one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  city,  held  about  450  horses.  “As 
yet  few  small  private  houses  and  no  barracks  or  other  similar 
military  accommodations  which  could  definitely  be  assigned 
to  IV  have  been  unearthed.”*  Probably  the  domestic  area  of 
the  city  lay  outside  the  walls  and  this  was  just  the  fortress.* 

The  city  wall,  extending  around  the  entire  perimeter  of 
the  flat  top  of  the  mound,  measured  about  890  yards.  Its 
thickness  was  about  eleven  feet  in  most  places,  but  near  the 
main  gate  it  was  slightly  thicker.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
height  of  the  walls,  but  as  far  as  the  construction  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  excavators  feel  “it  is  possible  that  the  wall  was 
built  in  part  by  foreign  masons  who  were  more  familiar  with 
mud-brick  construction  and  adapted  their  old  methods  to 
the  unfamiliar  new  material — stone.”*  The  corners  of  the 
wall  were  of  drafted  ashlar  blocks,  but  the  straight  stretches 
were  of  roughly  coursed  rubble.  This  is  t3rpical  of  all  Stratum 
IV  building.  Traces  of  an  outer  fortification  wall  around  the 
foot  of  the  mound  were  also  found,  dating  back  to  this 
period. 

The  pre-Solomonic  Hebrews  knew  little  of  the  art  of 
building  and  had  little  experience  in  it.  They  had  no  need 
to  build  cities.  They  took  them.  God  had  previously  declared : 
**And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  which  ye  did  not  labour, 
and  cities  which  ye  built  not”  (Josh.  24:13).  Even  if  the 


*C.  C.  McCown,  The  Ladder  •/  Profress  in  Paiestine,  p.  174.  Megiddo  b 
located  midway  along  the  aouthweat  aide  of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  and 
guarda  the  entrance  to  the  Wadi  Arab,  which  cuta  acroaa  the  Carmel 
Ridge.  The  aurrounding  hilla  are  of  poroua  limeatone,  uaeful  for  con- 
atructing  fortificationa. 

*R.  S.  Lamon  and  G.  M.  Shipton,  Megiddo,  p.  9. 

*Loc.  tit. 

'Hid.,  p.  29. 
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Hebrews  had  desired  to  build  extensively,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  produce  such  tremendous  fortifications  as 
the  Canaanites  before  them,  because  in  Israel  there  was  no 
system  of  forced  labor  or  slavery  nor  a  sufficiently  central¬ 
ized  government  to  organize  a  large  building  program.  In 
Solomon's  time  things  changed.  '‘Solomon  introduced  the 
corv6e  into  Israel,  but  even  he  was  apparently  very  circum¬ 
spect  in  his  use  of  free-born  Israelites  for  forced  labor.* 

Moving  from  a  discussion  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  one 
logically  turns  next  to  a  consideration  of  the  gate.  This  was 
built  of  three  rows  of  hewn  stone  in  the  lower  courses,  the 
upper  part  being  constructed  of  mud-brick — a  characteristic 
of  much  of  Solomonic  fortification.  The  gate  was  double, 
guard  rooms  being  on  the  right  and  left  to  the  rear  of  the 
first  gate.  The  second  gate  opened  into  the  city  itself. 

The  employment  of  “three  rows  of  hewn  stone”  in  the 
Megiddo  gate  throws  interesting  light  on  1  Kings  7:12, 
where  Solomon's  house  is  described  as  having  “three  rows 
of  hewed  stones,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams.”  In  fact  Guy, 
in  speaking  of  Megiddo  houses,  says  “Wherever  the  third 
course  is  preserved,  the  upper  surface  of  its  stones  has  been 
burned  black  by  the  fire  of  a  conflagration. .  .  .  Now  on  the 
floor  of  courtyard  No.  313  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ash  lying 
close  to  the  west  wall  of  the  house.  Among  this,  at  a  point 
within  a  meter  [or  thirty-nine  inches]  of  the  northwest 
corner  we  found  a  sizeable  chunk  of  charred  wood.  This  I 
submitted  for  analysis  to  the  Palestine  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  .  .  .  where  it  was  pronounced  to  be  cedar.'"  Guy 
feels  that  this  demonstrates  a  North  Syrian  influence.'  Phoe¬ 
nician  architecture  of  Solomon's  time  used  this  style  of 
construction,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Solomon  and 
Hiram  of  Tyre  carried  on  extensive  commercial  relationships. 

A  wide  paved  street  led  from  the  city  gate  of  Megiddo  to 
the  stables  of  Solomon.  The  southern  stable  compound  meas¬ 
ure  about  seventy  by  ninety-two  yards.  A  row  of  five  stable 

*W.  P.  Albright,  The  Arehmeologf  ef  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  p.  102. 

*P.  L.  O.  Guy,  Nevs  Li§hi  From  Armageddon,  p.  34. 

*lbid.,  p.  SS. 
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units  faced  north  and  opened  onto  a  courtyard  or  parade 
ground  approximately  sixty  yards  on  a  side.  At  the  time  of 
the  excavation,  the  ground  was  covered  with  Stratum  V 
shreds.  It  was  later  found  that  they  were  from  the  clearing  of 
the  water  system  of  the  city.  Enough  rubble  remained  in  the 
shaft  of  the  water  system  to  connect  the  two  collections  of 
pottery,  and  thus  the  riddle  of  dating  was  solved.*  The  sand 
from  the  water  system  had  been  placed  on  the  parade  ground 
to  level  it  off.  A  wall,  over  a  yard  thick  in  some  places,  was 
then  built  around  the  grounds  to  prevent  the  sand  from  wash¬ 
ing  away.  Near  the  center  of  the  courtyard  was  a  sunken  cis- 
ten  of  mud-dried  bricks  which  was  probably  used  as  a  water 
tank  for  the  horses.  It  measured  about  seven  feet  square  and 
six  feet  deep,  holding  some  2,775  gallons  of  water.'*  Two 
rectangular  rooms  along  one  side  of  the  enclosure  probably 
served  as  chariot  garages. 

Each  stable  unit  consisted  of  a  central  passage  about  ten 
feet  wide,  floored  with  lime  plaster.  On  either  side  of  this 
was  an  aisle  of  similar  width,  separated  from  the  central 
passageway  by  a  row  of  stone  pillars  alternating  with  stone 
mangers  which  had  troughs  measuring  three  feet  by  one.  The 
pillars  served  as  supports  for  the  roof  as  well  as  tethering 
posts.  Holes  for  this  purpose  were  cut  through  the  pillars. 
The  stalls  of  the  horses,  measuring  about  five  feet  in  width, 
were  paved  with  rubble.  Each  aisle  was  twenty-six  yards  in 
length  and  cared  for  fifteen  horses,  making  a  total  of  150 
for  the  southern  compound. 

Also  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  was  the 
palace.  The  dimensions  of  this  edifice  were  twenty-five  yards 
east  and  west  and  slightly  less  than  that  north  and  south. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  east  face  was  a  porch  project¬ 
ing  about  nine  yards.  A  similar  but  smaller  porch  was  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building.  The  depth  of  the  foundation 
of  the  walls  shows  the  structure  to  have  been  quite  tall. 

The  northern  stable  compound  was  composed  of  twelve 

*lamoo,  op.  cit.,  p.  S2. 
p.  34. 
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stables.  Here  the  mangers  were  slightly  smaller  than  those 
of  the  southern  group.  It  was  not  easy  to  tell  exactly  how 
many  horses  could  be  housed  here  because  of  the  lack  of 
pillars  and  mangers  in  situ.  They  probably  held  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty." 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  authors  of  the  excavation  re¬ 
ports  that  three  horses  were  needed  for  each  chariot  because 
terrain  was  generally  rough  in  the  area,  and  testimony  from 
nearby  countries  showed  that  three  horses  were  needed  for 
each  chariot  in  such  a  case.  Furthermore,  figures  for  the 
number  of  horses  at  Megiddo  are  easily  divisible  by  three 
rather  than  two."  In  explaining  the  figure  given  as  purchase 
price  for  horses  and  chariots  (1  Kings  10:29),  the  editors 
of  the  report  contend  that  the  price  of  a  horse  and  chariot 
was  the  same  and  that  the  six  hundred  shekels  for  a  chariot 
included  the  price  of  a  chariot  and  three  horses,  while  the 
price  for  a  cavalry  horse  was  one  hundred  fifty  shekels." 

Also  found  at  Megiddo  was  another  large  structure  of 
mud-brick  and  timber  on  a  raised  platform  of  stone  walls, 
having  an  earth  filling.  The  building  had  a  courtyard  on 
two  sides.  Schumacher  called  it  a  "Tempelburg,”"  but  no 
objects  of  religious  interest  were  found.  Guy  suggests  it 
might  have  been  the  home  of  the  commander  of  the  chariot 
detachment  in  the  neighboring  stables.  At  one  corner  of 
the  building  was  a  tower  which  would  have  given  a  view  of 
the  city.  Beside  it,  against  the  city  wall,  was  a  row  of  small 
rooms  which  could  have  been  used  for  barracks." 

Stratum  IV  at  Megiddo,  dated  1000-800  B.C.,  has  been 
divided  into  levels  A  and  B.  Earlier,  these  were  thought  to 
be  occupations  of  quite  different  times,  but  it  is  suggested 
now  that  IV  B  belongs  to  the  early  days  of  Solomon  and 
IV  A  to  a  time  later  in  his  reign  when  a  more  country-wide 
fortification  scheme  was  begun.  Parts  of  IV  B  are  completed 
or  remodeled  in  IV  A. 

“/W.,  p.  41. 

*'lbid.,  p.  44 
p.  45. 
p.  Si. 
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In  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  excavations  at  Megiddo 
one  only  can  say  with  Albright,  “The  splendour  of  the  great 
king’s  reign,  and  the  care  with  which  he  provided  for  the 
horses  which  he  imported  into  Israel  for  the  first  time,  are 
both  vividly  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  at  Megiddo.”’* 

Other  Sites.  In  addition  to  the  site  of  Tell  el-Mutesellim, 
other  excavations  have  added  their  testimony  to  the  fortresses 
of  Solomon.  Bliss  at  Tell  el-Hesy  found  rows  of  pillars  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  uncovered  at  the  stables  of  Megiddo.”  McCown 
found  one  at  Tell  el-Far’ah  also.'*  A  forty-four  foot  row  of 
pillars  was  found  at  Gezer  by  Macalister.  These  were  set  at 
correct  spacing  for  horse  stalls,  and  he  dated  them  about 
1000  B.C.  His  descriptions  and  photographs  show  notches  in 
the  corner  of  one  which  may  have  been  broken  tie-holes.'*  At 
Taanach,  Sellin  found  standing  stones  dating  back  to  1000- 
800  B.C.  which  Guy  says  resemble  hitching  posts  at  Me¬ 
giddo.**  Also  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  Kirjath-Jearim, 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  guarding  the  principal  approach  to  Jerusalem.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Baalath.  “In  this  connection  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  class  with  Megiddo,  Beth-horon,  Gezer, 
and  Hazor.”*'  In  addition,  Solomon  converted  Hazor  into  one 
of  the  principal  fortified  outposts  guarding  approaches  to  his 
dominion.**  Perhaps  a  final  word  on  Solomon’s  fortifications 
will  be  helpful.  “Of  great  interest  was  the  system  of  for¬ 
tresses:  Hazor  guarded  the  strategic  point  in  northern 
Canaan;  Megiddo  stood  across  the  open  plain  of  Esdraelon; 
Bethhoron  blocked  the  dangerous  pass  to  Jerusalem  by  way 
of  Ajalon;  Baalath  stood  on  the  connecting  highway  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  seaport  of  Joppa ;  Gezer  protected  the  main 
road  and  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Sorek;  Tamar  occupied 
a  point  on  the  southern  borders  to  defend  caravans  from  the 


••Albright,  op.  eit.,  p.  47. 
••McCown,  op.  eit.,  p.  Itl. 
^•Loe.  eit. 

••Guy,  op.  eit.,  p.  4S. 
'*lbid.,  p.  44. 
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ports  of  Ezion-Geber  and  Elath.  It  is  significant  that  in  this 
system  of  defense  no  fortress  was  located  east  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Valley  of  Jordan  being  regarded  as  sufficient  barrier.”** 

SOLOMON  AT  JERUSALEM 

At  Jerusalem  Solomon  received  tremendous  incomes.  He 
took  in  666  gold  talents  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  on 
commerce  (1  Kings  10:14).  Pfeiffer  evaluates  the  gold  alone 
at  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars.**  In  the  city  he 
built  the  Temple  and  his  palace,  the  former  taking  seven 
years  to  complete  and  measuring  ninety  by  thirty  by  forty- 
five  feet,  the  latter  requiring  thirteen  years  and  measuring 
one  hundred  fifty  by  seventy-five  by  forty-five  feet.  For  this 
work  he  also  used  Phoenician  workers.  (Since  most  Bible 
students  are  familiar  with  these  structures  through  their 
study  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  discussion  of  them  is  not 
included  here.)  In  addition,  he  incorporated  the  Temple 
area  (c.  35  acres)  into  the  city  and  extended  the  walls  to 
include  almost  all  the  southwest  hill.  Walls  have  been  found 
there  that  may  be  the  work  of  Solomon.** 

THE  KING’S  BLAST  FURNACES 

In  the  springs  of  1938  and  1939  Nelson  Glueck  excavated 
at  Ezion-geber  (Tell  el-Kheleifeh).  The  site  is  about  half 
way  between  Aqabah  on  the  east  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqabah 
and  Mrashrash  on  the  west  end.  It  is  now  about  forty-five 
yards  from  the  shoreline,  because  the  Gulf  has  retreatd 
through  the  centuries.  The  present  wall  is  two  and  one-half 
to  three  yards  thick  with  a  foundation  course  which  extends 
about  a  yard  below  the  soil.  It  is  built  of  sun-dried  brick  and 
was  originally  easily  twenty-five  feet  high.**  The  gate  was  near 
the  southwest  corner  on  the  south  side  facing  the  sea.  The  en¬ 
trance  way  had  three  gates,  the  first  two  opening  into 
separate  sets  of  guard  rooms,  with  the  third  opening  into 
the  main  street  of  the  town.  The  entire  site  covers  about  an 

••Ikid.,  p.  247. 

**R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  384. 

*'Jack  Finegan,  light  from  the  Ancient  Past,  p.  ISO. 
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acre  and  a  half.  Glueck  says,  “Imagine  then  this  acre  and 
a  half  surrounded  by  a  2.5  to  three-metre-thick  wall,  about 
8  metres  high,  into  which  entrance  is  gained  through  an 
impressive  gateway  leading  to  a  complex  group  of  industrial 
buildings,  slave  quarters,  barracks  for  soldiers,  residences 
for  personnel  and  executive  officers,  store-rooms,  shops  and 
market  place,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Ezion-geber  I.” 

The  site  was  first  occupied  by  Solomon,  being  built  by 
him  on  virgin  soil.  It  was  constructed  at  one  time  from  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan.”  Hundreds  of  workmen  would 
have  been  needed  to  build  the  site,  and  providing  transporta¬ 
tion  and  supplies  for  them  was  a  feat  in  itself.  One  of  the 
most  spectacular  finds  at  Ezion-geber  was  the  blast  furnace. 
Glueck  points  out,  “The  finest  and  largest  smelting  and 
refining  plant  ever  discovered  in  the  ancient  Near  East  has 
been  unearthed  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  site.  It  was 
provided  with  a  complicated  system  of  flues  and  air-channels 
almost  modern  in  aspect  and  function.”**  The  fierce  winds 
which  blew  through  the  Arabah  to  the  north  were  harnessed 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  artificial  bellows.  To  this  refinery 
in  Solomon’s  seaport  was  brought  ore  which  had  been  par¬ 
tially  processed  in  ovens  along  the  length  of  the  Southern 
Arabah. 

McCown  lists  three  reasons  why  the  site  of  Ezion-geber 
was  chosen  by  Solomon.  “Approached  from  the  west  it  is 
the  first  spot  at  which  a  well  can  be  dug  to  sweet  water. 
None  is  to  be  found  for  some  miles  in  that  direction.  Why, 
then,  was  the  little  city  not  built  farther  to  the  east,  where 
good  water  is  obtainable?  Apparently  because  the  builders 
sought  to  benefit  by  the  full  sweep  of  the  winds  that  blow 
up  and  especially  down  the  narrow  gorge,  regularly  and 
often  with  tremendous  force.  The  construction  of  the  furnaces 
was  such  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  draft  from  these 
winds.  The  third  reason  for  the  choice  of  location  was  the 
spot  was  near  the  sea.”** 

*’/*»</.,  p.  14. 
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In  the  discussion  of  Ezion-geber  above,  mention  was 
made  of  ore  which  had  been  partially  processed  in  the  Arabah. 
Much  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  Arabah  sites  depends 
also  upon  the  work  of  Nelson  Glueck.  He  did  the  excavating 
at  Khirbet  Nahas  (Arabic  for  “copper  ruin”)  about  twenty- 
one  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ores  were  surface-mined 
near  here  and  put  through  the  initial  “roasting”  process. 

The  site  is  oblong,  pointed  north  and  south.  A  semi¬ 
circular  range  of  high  sandstone  hills  surrounds  it.  On  the 
east  is  a  small  wadi.  Between  the  hills  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  and  the  wadi  on  the  east  and  north  sides  lies  a  large 
flat  area  packed  with  ruins  of  walls,  large  buildings,  miners* 
huts,  smelting  furnaces,  and  huge  heaps  of  black  copper 
slag.  Two  furnaces,  a  square  and  a  circular  one,  are  almost 
intact.  The  square  one  is  of  roughly  hewn  blocks  three  yards 
square  and  containing  two  compartments,  one  above  the 
other. 

At  the  northwest  end  of  the  city  is  a  large  enclosure 
eighty-five  yards  square,  with  walls  two  yards  thick.  Within 
are  ruins  of  miners*  huts  and  smelting  furnaces,  with  huge 
heaps  of  slag  between  them.  It  looks  like  a  prison  camp. 
Probably  the  mines  were  worked  with  slave  labor  by  Israel¬ 
ites  and  Edomites.*'  Practically  all  the  pottery  uncovered 
here  is  from  the  Iron  Age  and  most  of  it  dates  to  a  time 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon.**  On  this  site  Glueck  concludes, 
“Khirbet  Nahas  was  the  center  of  a  series  of  other  mining 
and  smelting  sites  in  the  vicinity.  We  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  discovered  all  of  them.*’** 

Glueck  also  visited  Khirbet  Gheweibeh  and  Khirbet  Jari- 
yeh,  a  short  distance  from  Khirbet  Nahas.  These  are  two 
more  mining  towns,  built  in  sprawling  fashion  and  smaller 
than  Nahas.  Both  mounds  are  covered  with  ruins  of  houses 
and  heaps  of  slag,  surrounded  with  walls.  Pottery  from 
these  sites  also  dates  from  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  fuel 
for  these  centers  was  probably  obtained  from  the  wooded 

"Nelton  Glueck,  The  Other  Side  •/  Jordan,  p.  60. 

*'Loc.  cit. 
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slopes  of  Edom  and  transported  in  the  form  of  charcoal  by 
camel  and  donkey. 

About  twenty-five  miles  from  the  northwest  edge  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqabah  is  Mene’iyeh,  the  largest  and  richest  copper 
mining  and  smelting  center  in  the  entire  Arabah.  Pottery 
finds  here  also  are  from  the  time  of  Solomon.**  There  are 
seven  sites  in  the  area.  Khirbet  MeneMyeh  itself  had  a  great 
acropolis  complex  on  top  of  a  flat-topped  hill  which  rose 
120  feet  above  the  Wadi  Mene’iyeh.  The  top  of  the  hill  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  which  is  still  preserved.  It  measures  about 
360  by  135  yards.  Ruins  of  watch  towers,  furnaces,  and  heaps 
of  slag  are  found  there. 

South  of  this  site  and  on  the  western  shore  of  the  north 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqabah  was  another  mining  area  named 
Khirbet  Mrashrash,  which  ’’completes  the  line  of  such  mining 
centers  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Wadi  Arabah.”** 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY 

’’And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber, 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants, 
shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants 
of  Solomon”  (1  Kings  9:26-27).  The  coastal  lands  between 
Carmel  and  Gaza  did  not  offer  a  single  harbor  suitable  for 
sea-going  vessels  in  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  This 
being  true,  Solomon  was  compelled  to  establish  Ezion-geber 
as  a  seaport,  a  site  which  had  more  possibilities  from  a 
natural  standpoint.  Nothing  much  is  known  about  the  navy 
Solomon  had,  but  more  than  likely  the  ships  were  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  style.  Probably  the  chief  export  was  copper  smelted 
in  the  Arabah. 

That  ancient  Ezion-geber  had  a  connection  with  life  of 
the  sea  was  proved  by  the  discovery  in  the  Tell  of  fishhooks, 
pitch,  six-inch  spikes,  and  thick  heavy  rope  made  of  fiber 
from  the  bark  of  palm  trees.**  Besides  copper  objects,  the 


**Ibid.,  p.  77. 
p.  tl. 
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city  itself  produced  beads,  baskets,  mats,  ropes,  and  yarn.** 
Ezion-geber  became  the  market  place  for  caravans  moving 
from  Arabia  to  Palestine.  Caravans  also  carried  imported 
materials  from  Ezion-geber  to  Jerusalem,  via  Tamar  in  the 
wilderness.** 

Glueck  believes  that  Solomon’s  trade  became  so  tre¬ 
mendous  that  it  was  seriously  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  so  much  so  that  she  came  to  him  to  arrange 
trade  limits.  ’’When  one  realizes  what  a  terrifically  hard 
journey  it  must  have  been  for  this  fair  ruler  of  a  rich  part 
of  southern  Arabia,  to  come  by  camel  a  distance  of  some 
1200  miles  or  more  on  her  famous  trip  to  Jerusalem  to  see 
Solomon,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  undertook  the  long 
and  arduous  journey  merely  to  bask  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
king  of  Jerusalem.”** 

These  few  examples  of  archaeological  findings  which  illu¬ 
minate  Scriptural  claims  for  the  glories  of  Israel’s  most 
pompous  king  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  truth ; 
and  the  knowledge  which  we  now  have  of  Solomon’s  copper 
industry  provides  an  interesting  supplement  to  the  Bible’s 
claims  for  the  golden  age  of  Israel. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


'*G.  E.  Wright,  “Ezion-Geber,”  Tkt  BiHicai  Archaeologist,  September, 
1938,  p.  IS. 

••Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 

••Glueck,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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WHAT  IS  “THE  LAW”? 

By  Alva  J.  McClain,  Th.M.,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

Much  of  the  controversy  which  has  attended  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  has  arisen  about  the 
place  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  Christian  believer.  Various 
motives,  some  good  and  some  bad,  have  led  men  to  raise  the 
issue.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  raised  by  some  good  men 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  They  have  been  deeply  grieved 
and  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  Christian  people  to  live  as 
those  saved  by  grace  should  live.  As  a  remedy  for  this  dis¬ 
tressing  situation  they  have  proposed  that  we  should  turn 
back  to  the  law.  We  have  failed,  they  argue,  because  the 
obligations  of  the  *‘moral  law"  of  God  have  not  been  laid  upon 
consciences  of  the  saved.  The  path  of  success  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  they  say,  will  be  found  in  getting  the  people  to 
recognize  that  they  are  still  under  the  moral  law. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  that  this  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  law  to  Christian  salvation  and  life  cannot  even  be 
discussed  intelligently  until  we  have  first  determined  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  meant  by  “The  Law”  (6  v6jio?).  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  define  its  meaning  in  general  New  Testa¬ 
ment  usage. 

1.  The  law  is  the  written  Mosaic  law,  including  the  en¬ 
tire  Pentateuch.  Thus  in  Galatians  3 :10  the  writer  identifies 
the  law  with  the  entire  “book  of  the  law.”  Our  Lord  speaks 
of  “the  law,  or  the  prophets,”  identifying  the  law  with  that 
part  of  our  Old  Testament  comprised  in  its  first  five  books, 
a  well-known  division  in  His  day  (Matt.  5:17).  The  same 
identification  appears  in  Luke  24:44  and  Acts  28:23. 

Not  only  so,  but  each  one  of  the  five  books  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  identified  as  a  portion  of  ‘*the  law.”  When  Paul  in  1 
Corinthians  14 :34  commands  the  women  “to  be  under  obedi- 
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ence,  as  also  saith  the  law/*  he  undoubtedly  is  referring  to 
Genesis  3:16.  And  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Exodus  (20:17) 
the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  “the  law”  (Rom.  7:7).  Our  Lord 
Himself  refers  “a  certain  lawyer”  to  a  passage  in  Leviticus 
(19:18),  indicating  that  it  was  “written  in  the  law”  (Luke 
10:26-27).  Again  in  Matthew  12:5  Christ  cites  a  reference 
in  Numbers  28:9-10  and  demands  of  the  Pharisees  whether 
they  had  not  read  it  “in  the  law.”  Finally,  in  defense  of  a 
paid  ministry,  Paul  quotes  a  passage  from  Deuteronomy  25 :4, 
declaring  that  it  was  written  “in  the  law  of  Moses”  (1  Cor. 
9:9). 

This  is  not  a  novel  view.  Archibald  M’Caig  says  that  in 
the  Gospels  “the  word  ‘law*  always  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law,** 
and  that  at  times  it  means  “the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.**'  As 
to  its  usage  in  the  epistles,  M*Caig  writes  that  “speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  the  word  with  or  without  the  article  is  used  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Law  of  Moses.**'  And  Salmond,  writing  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  argues  that  “the  law**  (6  v6|io(;)  of 
2 :15  is  to  be  “taken  in  its  full  sense,  not  the  ceremonial  law 
only,  but  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  whole,  according  to  the  stated 
use  of  the  phrase.*** 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  “the  law’*  seems  to  refer  to 
the  entire  Old  Testament.  See  John  10:34  with  Psalm  82:6 
and  1  Corinthians  14:21  with  Isaiah  28:11-12.  But  even  in 
this  rare  usage  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  Old 
Testament  Scripture  assumes  the  existence  of  the  law,  calls 
men  back  to  the  Law,  and  threatens  the  penalties  of  the  law 
for  its  violations.  Thus  the  idea  of  an  original  Mosaic  law  is 
probably  never  wholly  absent  from  such  references. 

2.  This  law  is  one  law — an  indivisible  unity.  While  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  at  least  three  elements  appear 
within  this  law — moral,  ceremonial,  and  civil — it  is  wrong 


'Archibald  M’Caig,  “Law,  in  the  New  Tettament,"  The  Internmiional 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  III,  1844. 

*lbid..  Ill,  1846. 
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to  divide  it  into  three  laws,  or  as  is  popularly  done,  divide 
it  into  two  laws,  the  one  moral  and  the  other  ceremonial. 

This  is  quite  clear  from  the  New  Testament  references. 
James  declares  that  ‘‘whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all”  (2:10).  On  the 
“all”  of  this  text,  Oesterley  writes  that  ••panton  is  equivalent 
to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Torah."*  The  same  viewpoint  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Galatians  6:3,  “For  I  testify 
again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor 
to  do  the  whole  law.”  And  Christ  declares  that  “whosoever 
therefore  shall  break  one  of  the  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven”  (Matt.  5:19),  thus  upholding  the  essential  unity  of 
the  law.  That  the  “least  commandments”  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  are  those  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  not  merely 
those  of  the  “moral  law”  or  the  few  contained  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  context  in  verses  17 
and  18,  where  the  identification  is  unmistakable.  He  is 
speaking  about  the  law  of  Moses. 

In  this  view  some  of  the  ablest  commentators  concur.  Thus 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  writing  on  Matthew  6:17,  says,  “In  nomos, 
however,  to  think  merely  of  the  moral  law  is  erroneous ;  and 
the  distinction  between  the  ritualistic,  civil,  and  moral  law 
is  modern.’”  And  A.  S.  Peake  declares,  “This  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law  has  no  meaning  in  Paul.”* 
The  same  view  is  expressed  by  Godet,  “In  general,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  ritual  and  moral  elements  of  the  law  is 
foreign  to  the  Jewish  conscience,  which  takes  the  law  as 
divine  unity.’”  Thus  he  argues  that  Paul  must  have  held 
this  view. 

In  his  able  article  on  “Law  (in  NT),”  J.  Denny  points 
out  an  interesting  fact  in  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  term. 


*W.  E.  Ooterley,  “The  General  Epistle  of  James,”  Tke  Expositor's  Greek 
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With  one  exception,  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Jeremiah 
31 :33  in  Hebrews  8 :10  and  10 :16,  the  word  “law”  in  the  New 
Testament  is  always  found  in  the  singular.  “The  law  of  God 
...  is  the  style  of  the  Scripture ;  a  classical  writer  would  say 
‘the  laws*  of  Athens  or  of  Solon.”*  This  almost  invariable 
singular  points  to  the  unity  of  divine  law  as  opposed  to 
merely  human  laws. 

The  passage  in  Romans  2:16  may  be  cited  as  a  possible 
exception  to  the  general  usage  of  “law”  as  referring  to  the 
total  law  of  God.  Paul  speaks  here  of  “the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,”  that  is,  the  Gentiles.  Would  not 
“the  law”  in  this  case  be  limited  to  its  moral  element?  I  do 
think  so.  The  very  heart  of  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial 
law  was  sacrifice,  and  the  urge  to  offer  sacrifice  is  universal, 
found  among  all  peoples. 

3.  This  one  law  of  God  carries  as  an  integral  part  of  it  the 
appropriate  penalties  to  enforce  its  demands.  The  law  of  God 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  sanctions,  as  some  have  assumed 
to  do.  “As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under 
the  curse”  (Gal.  3:10).  “The  law  worketh  wrath”  (Rom. 
4:16).  The  apostle  also  refers  to  the  law  as  “The  ministration 
of  death,*'  and  “the  ministration  of  condemnation”  (2  Cor. 
3:7,  9).  And  again  he  designates  it  as  “the  law  of  sin  and 
death”  (Rom.  8:2).  As  Bishop  Moule  remarks,  “It  is  the 
divine  law  ...  by  its  very  holiness  the  sinner's  doom.”* 

The  law  cannot  be  divorced  from  its  proper  penalties  is 
also  the  view  of  the  greatest  human  legal  authorities.  John 
Austin  defined  law  as  embodying  three  essential  ideas — 
command,  obligation,  and  sanction.^*  And  Daniel  Webster  is 
reported  to  have  once  said,  “A  law  without  a  penalty  is 
simply  good  advice.”  Here  in  the  State  of  Indiana  we  have 
recently  had  a  very  instructive  lesson  on  exactly  this  point. 
Our  legislators  passed  a  law  against  the  use  of  daylight-sav- 

'Jamea  Denoey,  “Law  (in  the  New  Teacameot),*’  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
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ing  time  but  attached  no  penalty  for  breaking  the  law.  With 
tongue  in  cheek  the  State  officials  left  their  public  clocks  on 
standard  time  (to  set  the  proper  example!),  and  went  to  work 
an  hour  earlier.  The  rest  of  the  people  set  their  watches 
ahead  and  laughed  at  the  law.  Thus  laws  tend  to  be  brought 
into  contempt 

To  emasculate  the  law  of  God  of  its  divine  penalties,  and 
then  call  it  “law,**  is  a  serious  misnomer,  can  only  confuse 
the  minds  of  men,  and  finally  bring  all  law  into  contempt  or 
indifference,  whether  human  or  divine.  Not  only  so,  but  in 
the  long  run,  such  a  procedure  tends  to  empty  the  cross  of 
Christ  of  its  deepest  meaning.  The  law  loses  its  absolute 
holiness,  sin  loses  its  awful  demerit,  and  Calvary  loses  its 
moral  glory. 

4.  The  so-called  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  same  one  Mosaic  law,  in  part,  and  with  special 
reference  to  its  original  inner  meaning.  This  should  be  clear 
from  our  Lord’s  words  recorded  in  Matthew  6:17-19.  In 
verse  19  He  declares  that  “Whosoever  therefore  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he 
shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven**  [italics 
mine].  These  “commandments**  are  contained  in  “the  law” 
referred  to  in  verse  17  which  is  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of 
which  verse  18  asserts  that  “one  jot  or  one  tittle**  cannot 
pass  away.  As  Alford  points  out,  “These  least  command¬ 
ments’*  refers  to  “one  jot  or  tittle  above.***'  In  this  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  our  Lord  is  not  abolishing  the  Mosaic  law  and 
putting  in  its  place  another  law  of  His  own,  as  some  have 
superficially  suggested.  On  the  contrary.  He  is  reaffirming  in 
the  strongest  kind  of  language  the  unity  and  inviolability  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  If  it  is  argued  that  Christ  did  make  certain 
changes,  in  such  matters  as  divorce  (w.  31-32),  the  answer  is 
that,  as  the  divine  Giver  of  that  law,  our  Lord  did  abolish  cer¬ 
tain  concessions  which  had  been  made  earlier  because  of  the 
hardness  of  men’s  hearts  (Matt.  19:8)  and  which  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  inner  meaning  of  the  original  divine  law. 


'Henry  Alford,  The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers,  I,  i,  2>. 
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But  that  law,  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  still  stood  in  its  every  jot 
and  tittle.  And  to  break  one  of  its  least  commandments  is  con- 
denmed  by  Him  in  unmistakable  words. 

Furthermore,  if  we  examine  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
carefully,  it  becomes  clear  that  all  three  elements  of  the 
Mosaic  law  are  present.  That  the  moral  element  is  present 
needs  no  special  argument,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sermon 
is  devoted  to  this  element.  It  is  not  so  generally  recognized 
that  the  ceremonial  element  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  also 
present.  Verses  23  and  24  of  Matthew  5  speak  of  “the  altar’* 
and  also  the  “gift”  brought  by  the  worshipper  to  the  altar. 
This  is  the  language  of  sacrifice,  made  clearer  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  Version,  “If  therefore  thou  art  offering  thy 
gift  at  the  altar”  (v.  24).  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  translates  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “If  thou,  then,  art  about  to  present  thy  sacrifice.”'* 
And  Alford  declares  that  “the  whole  language  is  Jewish,  and 
can  only  be  understood  by  Jewish  rites.”" 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  con¬ 
tains  references  to  the  civil  element  of  the  Mosaic  law.  In 
Matthew  6:21  our  Lord  speaks  of  certain  offenders  being 
“in  danger  of  the  judgment.”  According  to  Plumptre,  the 
judgment  referred  to  is  “that  of  the  local  courts  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy  16:18,”  and  the  phrase  “in  danger”  means  “legally 
liable  to.*’**  In  the  next  verse  our  Lord  says  that  certain  other 
offenders  would  be  “in  danger  of  the  council.”  The  “council” 
here  is  without  question  the  great  court  of  the  Sanhedrin.  As 
Plumptre  rightfully  says,  the  local  Jewish  courts  had  the 
power  of  capital  punishment,  but  the  special  penalty  of 
“stoning”  was  reserved  for  the  Sanhedrin.  We  are  thus  in  the 
realm  of  Jewish  civil  jurisprudence  as  outlined  in  the  Mosaic 
law.  See  Numbers  11:16  for  the  probable  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrin  composed  of  seventy  members.  Furthermore,  we 
find  in  Matthew  6:35  a  reference  to  “Jerusalem”  as  the  “city 
of  the  great  King,”  indicating  the  central  seat  of  civil 
authority  in  the  theocratic  kingdom,  which  that  city  was 
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historically,  and  will  be  once  again  in  the  future  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

Not  only  are  the  three  elements  of  the  Mosaic  law  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  the  penalties  of  that 
law  also  appear.  Under  the  Mosaic  law  both  religious  and 
civil  authority  were  one.  There  was  no  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Hence  we  should  expect  to  find  that  among  the 
penalties  of  the  law  there  would  be  sanctions  both  temporal 
and  eternal.  Thus  in  Matthew  5:25-26  we  read  of  the 
“prison”  and  the  discharge  of  the  offender  when  the  penalty 
had  been  “paid”  to  the  “uttermost  farthing.”  But  in  verses 
22,  29,  and  30  we  hear  the  Lord  warning  offenders  of  the 
penalty  of  “hell  fire.”  See  Deuteronomy  32:22  for  the  basis 
of  this  dreadful  penalty  of  the  divine  wrath  as  set  forth  in 
the  Mosaic  law. 

5.  This  same  Mosaic  law  was  the  law  under  which  our 
Lord  was  bom,  and  to  which  He  rendered  the  required 
obedience.  (1)  Christ  was  bom  under  the  law.  Thus  we  read 
in  Galatians  4:4  that  “God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of 
woman,  made  under  the  law.”  As  to  the  phrase  “under  the 
law,”  the  Greek  construction  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  5:18 
where  the  believer  is  said  to  be  “not  under  the  law.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  we  find  that  the  child  Jesus  was 
circumcised  and  also  offered  to  God  formally  in  the  Jewish 
temple  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice  of  turtledoves — all 
done  “according  to  the  law  of  Moses”  (2:21-24).  And  verse 
39  declares  that  “all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord” 
were  duly  performed.  With  reference  to  His  earthly  ministry 
to  Israel,  the  Apostle  Paul  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ  “was  a 
minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm 
the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers”  (Rom.  15:8). 

(2)  Our  Lord  also  obeyed  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  came  not 
to  destroy  this  law  but  to  “fulfill”  it  (Matt.  5:17).  Whatever 
else  may  be  included  in  this  pregnant  statement,  it  certainly 
includes  obedience.  When  He  comes  to  the  Jordan  for  bap¬ 
tism,  He  silences  the  protests  of  John  the  Baptist  by  saying: 
“Suffer  it  to  be  so  now :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness”  (Matt.  3:15).  The  “righteousness”  here  is 
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that  which  is  required  by  the  law  (so  Alford  and  others). 
The  baptism  of  John  was  based  on  the  bath  “in  water”  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law  for  those  dehled  (Num.  19:19).  Our  Lord’s 
submission  to  the  ritual  bath  signified  not  His  own  need  of 
cleansing  but  rather  His  identification  with  His  sinful  people. 
As  He  reminded  John,  “It  becometh  us,**  not  Himself  alone. 
After  all.  His  submission  to  John’s  baptism  is  not  more 
startling  than  His  participation  in  the  Jewish  Passover. 
Both  should  speak  to  us  of  His  identification  with  His  people, 
certainly  not  to  any  taint  of  uncleanness  in  Him.  Finally, 
as  He  approached  the  hour  of  His  death.  He  commanded  His 
disciples  to  “prepare  us  the  passover”  (Luke  22:8)  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  strict  Mosaic  law.  Although 
He  knew  that  He  Himself  would  not  eat  it  (22:16),  never¬ 
theless  every  detail  of  that  coming  feast  must  be  fulfilled.  If 
“sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,”  we  are  also  reminded 
in  the  same  context  that  “in  him  is  no  sin”  (1  John  3:4-5). 

(3)  Christ  commanded  others  to  obey  the  Mosaic  law. 
Here  the  classic  reference  is  Matthew  6:17-19,  where  He  com¬ 
mands  obedience  to  that  law  down  to  the  “least”  of  its  com¬ 
mandments.  This  required  obedience  included,  first,  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  moral  element  as  indicated  in  our  Lord’s  demand 
of  the  rich  young  ruler,  “Keep  the  commandments,”  referring 
to  the  second  table  of  the  law  (Matt.  19:17-19).  That  He 
also  required  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  element  is  clear 
from  His  command  to  the  clean.sed  leper,  “Shew  thyself  to 
the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded”  (Matt. 
8:4).  And  in  Matthew  26  we  have  not  only  an  example  of 
our  Lord’s  own  submission  to  the  civil  authorities,  but  also 
His  command  to  Peter  not  to  resist  them  (vv.  47-52).  All 
this  was  in  full  harmony  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  which  demanded  the  highest  respect  to  be  shown  to  “the 
ruler  of  thy  people”  (Ex.  22:28). 

6.  This  written  Mosaic  law  points  back  to  a  prior  divine 
law  of  lohich  the  Mosaic  law  in  part  is  an  amplification  re¬ 
corded  by  divine  inspiration.  That  there  was  divine  law  prior 
to  Sinai  there  can  be  no  serious  question.  The  proof  is  two- 
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fold:  First,  the  written  Mosaic  law  itself  testifies  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  an  earlier  law.  See  the  law  of  Eden  (Gen. 
2:16-17);  the  law  of  sacrifice  (Gen.  4:4  with  Heb.  11:4); 
the  law  of  tithes  (Gen.  14:20) ;  the  law  of  circumcision  (Gen. 
17:10-14);  etc.  Second,  we  have  the  testimony  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  records  which  contain  clear  evidence  of  law  before 
Moses.  For  example,  the  Hammurabi  Code  probably  existed 
as  early  as  2100  B.C.  and  contains  some  striking  resem¬ 
blances  to  the  Mosaic  Code. 

The  Bible  mentions  two  possible  sources  for  such  law 
before  Moses:  First,  the  Book  of  Genesis  records  many  in¬ 
stances  of  God  speaking  to  men  in  direct  and  original  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  will  (cf.  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  etc.).  Second,  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  Romans  2 :14-15  refers  very  clearly  to  a  law 
divinely  implanted  in  the  very  constitution  of  man  by 
creation. 

Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


Editor’s  note:  The  above  material  is  the  first  part  of  a 
monograph  which  is  to  be  published  under 
the  title,  ”The  Law  and  the  Christian  Be¬ 
liever  in  Relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  Grace.” 
All  rights  are  reserved  by  the  author. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  MILLENNIAL 
SACRIFICES 

By  John  L.  Mitchell,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  Jtdy-Septemher  Number,  195S) 

OPPONENTS  TO  ANIMAL  SACRIFICES 

Having  examined  some  of  the  proponents  to  animal  sacri¬ 
fices  we  turn  now  to  the  opponents,  with  the  latter  far  out¬ 
numbering  the  former.  This  is  true  because  the  former 
group  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  followers  of  literal  inter¬ 
pretation,  while  the  latter  is  open  to  receive  all  kinds  of 
Bible  scholars  without  discrimination.  The  opponents  raise 
two  main  objections  to  the  restoration  of  sacrifices  in  the 
millennial  period:  (1)  it  is  not  possible  for  such  a  literal 
temple  to  be  built  in  the  land  and  (2)  the  revival  of  sacri¬ 
fices  would  be  a  retrogression  in  God’s  program.  These 
views  will  be  brought  out  by  the  quotations  to  follow. 

Oswald  Allis.  Oswald  Allis,  in  his  pointed  chapter  on  the 
’’Future  of  Israel  and  the  Millennium,”  discusses  some  worth¬ 
while  questions  in  regard  to  our  subject.  It  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  he  is  not  a  premillennialist  or  a  dispensation- 
alist  and  that  he  chooses  to  busy  himself  in  throwing  darts 
at  such  opposing  views  of  the  kingdom. 

It  would  be  profitable  to  have  his  book  by  our  side  at  this 
point  and  consider  his  chapter,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  At 
all  events,  his  thesis  combats  a  literal  kingdom  in  the  future 
of  one  thousand  years  because  of  the  apparent  difficulties 
such  a  belief  would  involve,  one  of  which  is  animal  sacrifices. 
After  giving  incongruous  distinctions  between  the  kingdom 
and  the  millennium,  Allis  evaluates  the  dispensational  view 
of  the  millennial  age  as  essentially  Jewish,  in  contrast  with 
the  premillennial  view  of  the  millennium  as  essentially 
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Christian.  The  extent  of  his  distinction  might  be  called  into 
question,  but  it  will  be  passed  by  on  this  occasion  in  order 
that  we  might  arrive  at  our  problem  of  animal  sacrifices. 

Let  us  begin  a  series  of  quotations  from  the  chapter  cited :  ^ 
“It  is  true  that  the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  have 
occasioned  them  [literalists]  no  little  embarrassment,  and 
sometimes  led  them  to  assign  Israel  a  position  in  the  coming 
age  hardly  compatible  with  Paul’s  teaching  that  ‘all  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.’  ’’** 

Concerning  this  very  subject  and  ordinances  he  states 
also:  “Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  certain  passages  speak  of  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  obligatory  in  the  king¬ 
dom  age.  Ezekiel  demands  it  most  emphatically.  A  single  ex¬ 
ample  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.  According  to  Zech.  14:16- 
19  the  nations  that  survive  the  futile  attempt  to  destroy 
Jerusalem  must  come  up  yearly  to  ‘worship  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.*  ’’** 

No  matter  what  is  done  with  the  particular  Scriptures, 
one  thing  is  certain.  They  cannot  be  ignored  either  by  the 
dispensationalist  or  by  the  amillennialist.  He  then  continues: 
“The  crux  of  the  whole  question  is  undoubtedly  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Levitical  ritual  of  sacrifice.  ...  In  Ezek.  46  burnt 
offerings  and  sin  offerings  are  mentioned.’’”  After  making 
his  point  of  the  necessity  of  this  revival  according  to  the 
dispensationalist,  Allis  attacks  it  upon  the  basis  of  Paul’s 
statement  that  such  things  as  “weak  and  beggarly  elements’’ 
have  been  abolished ;  also  upon  Hebrews  10 :4 :  “For  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sins.”  It  is  observed  that  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews 
Epistle  warns  against  returning  to  this  system  of  sacrifices. 
Also  it  is  noted  how  not  even  a  hint  appears  that  this  ob¬ 
servance  will  again  be  required  of  Israel. 

The  points  are  well  taken,  but  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
turn  up  one  of  the  first  principles  of  interpretation — that  of 

**0«wald  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  243. 
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considering  the  context.  What  does  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
have  before  him  as  his  purpose  in  writing?  He  is  writing 
to  Jewish  converts  during  the  day  of  grace  in  the  age  of 
the  church.  His  subject  is  not  that  of  the  millennium,  but 
that  of  conditions  in  the  church  (which  was,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance,  made  up  of  Jewish  converts).  Their  tendency 
was  to  slip  back  into  former  practices,  all  of  w'hich  the 
writer  patiently  warns  against.  It  seems  at  this  point  that 
Allis  is  imposing  his  own  confusion  over  the  church  and  the 
millennium  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  ought  not 
be  done. 

He  next  takes  up  the  proposed  solution  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  animal  sacrifices  making  them  a  memorial  factor, 
which  is  held  by  many  proponents  of  this  view.  This  he  ob¬ 
jects  to  because  **there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  Ezekiel’s 
description  of  these  sacrifices  that  they  will  be  simply  me¬ 
morial”**  He  continues:  “They  must  be  expiatory  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  the  sacrifices  described  in  Leviticus  were 
were  expiatory.”*’  And  again :  “They  were  not  memorial,  but 
efficacious  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  of  David;  and  in  the 
millennium  they  must  be  equally  efficacious  if  the  dispensa- 
tional  system  of  interpretation  is  a  true  one.”*'  We  should 
like  to  call  into  question  the  veracity  of  these  statements. 
Were  the  animal  sacrifices  ever  expiatory?  Were  they  ever 
efficacious?  Hebrew  10:4  continues  to  ring  out:  “For  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sins.”  These  were  never  the  means  of  salvation  for  the 
one  offering  them.  They  were  simply  an  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  sacrificer  that  the  sovereign  God  would  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  and  efficacious  sacrifice  which  would  take  away  sin. 
It  is  true  that  they  possessed  no  perfect  knowledge  as  to  how 
God  would  do  this,  but  their  sacrifice  was  an  evidence  of 
their  faith  that  He  would.  Thus  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices 
were  not  expiatory  in  themselves,  and  neither  must  the  mil¬ 
lennial  sacrifices  be. 
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Returninsr  now  to  the  memorial  idea  rejected  by  Allis, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  while  the  millennial 
sacrifices  are  brought  in  appreciation  of  that  death  and  what 
it  provided  for  those  who  believed  in  it.  Allis  objects  that 
there  is  no  idea  of  memorial  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  past,  and 
therefore  this  could  not  be  present  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
millennium.  Two  questions  however  might  arise  at  this 
place.  First,  is  it  necessary  for  the  millennial  sacrifices  to  be 
identical  to  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices?  Some  obvious  dis- 
stinctions  and  omissions  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  installment  between  the  sacrifices  mentioned  by 
Leviticus  and  those  predicted  by  Ezekiel.  Second,  is  the  idea 
of  memorial  entirely  absent  from  the  Old  Testament  sacri¬ 
fices  on  which  Hebrews  10 :3  comments :  “But  in  those  .sacri¬ 
fices  there  is  remembrance  again  made  of  sins  every  year”? 
Would  a  remembrance  of  the  Savior  be  a  good  substitute  in 
the  millennium  for  a  remembrance  of  sin,  as  in  a  former 
day? 

John  Skinner.  In  the  Expositor's  Bihh  treatment  by  John 
Skinner  we  find  great  confusion  with  the  interpretation  of 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  and  vision.  Due  to  his  being  a  lengthy 
exposition,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  in  full.  There 
also  is  difficulty  in  following  his  interpretation  becau.se  of 
its  sketchy  character.  A  few  summary  .statements  may  char¬ 
acterize  this  view  as  a  whole. 

(1)  He  applies  the  vision  of  the  restored  temple  to  the 
return  of  the  exiles  with  2^rubbabel,  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus.  We  quote:  “It  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  Messianic 
prophecy — that  is,  a  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its 
final  state  as  the  prophet  was  led  to  conceive  it.  It  is  common 
to  all  such  representations  that  the  human  authors  of  them 
have  no  idea  of  a  long  historical  development  gradually  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  perfect  manifestation  of  God’s  purpose  with 
the  world.  The  impending  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  people 
of  Israel  is  always  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  human 
history  and  the  establishment  of  God’s  kingdom  in  the  pleni- 
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tude  of  its  power  and  glory.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  next 
step  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  was  the 
restoration  of  Israel  to  its  own  land;  and  in  so  far  as  his 
vision  is  a  prophecy  of  that  event,  it  was  realized  in  the 
return  of  the  exiles  with  Zerubbabel  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus.  But  to  the  mind  of  Ezekiel  this  did  not  present  itself 
as  a  mere  step  towards  something  immeasurably  higher  in 
the  remote  future.  It  is  to  include  everything  necessary  for 
the  complete  and  final  inbringing  of  the  Messianic  dispensa* 
tion,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  acts  by  which  Jehovah  brirgs  back  the  scattered 
members  of  Israel  to  the  enjoyment  of  blessedness  in  His 
own  presence.”” 

(2)  He  further  explains  that  such  a  temple  was  built  and 
that  the  prophets  had  hoped  Jehovah  would  some  day  come 
and  make  this  His  eternal  dwelling  place.  But  it  never  hap¬ 
pened.  Instead,  when  the  Messiah  did  come.  He  went  ahead 
to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  which  knew  no  earthly 
temple.  We  quote  again :  “Prophet  after  prophet  appeared  to 
keep  alive  the  hope  that  this  Temple,  poor  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance  as  it  was,  would  yet  be  the  centre  of  a  new  world  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Eternal.  Centuries  rolled  past  and 
still  Jehovah  did  not  come  to  His  Temple,  and  the  eschatol¬ 
ogical  features  which  had  bulked  so  largely  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  remained  an  unfulfilled  aspiration.  And  when  at  length 
in  the  fulness  of  time  the  complete  revelation  of  God  was 
given,  it  was  in  a  form  that  superseded  the  old  economy  en¬ 
tirely,  and  transformed  its  most  stable  and  cherished  institu¬ 
tions  into  adumbrations  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  which  knew 
no  earthly  Temple  and  had  need  of  none.”” 

(3)  When  brought  to  the  place  where  he  must  relate  the 
vision  to  the  Pentateuchal  legislation,  Skinner  writhes  under 
the  pressure  of  difficulties  and  states  “that  one  is  tempted  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  addressed  themselves 
to  its  special  treatment,  and  to  try  to  get  on  as  best  one  may 
without  assuming  a  definite  attitude  on  one  side  or  the 
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other.”*'  He  admits  that  the  institutions  established  under 
Moses  were  not  the  same  in  every  particular  as  were  to  be 
maintained  in  this  temple.  The  statement  follows:  *Tt  is 
found  that  while  Ezekiel  deals  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
subjects  for  which  provision  is  made  by  the  law,  there  is 
in  no  instance  perfect  correspondence  between  the  enactments 
of  the  vision  and  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  while  on  some 
points  they  differ  very  materially  from  one  another.”**  He 
continues:  “We  must  feel  that  a  certain  difficulty  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  unexplained  deviations  from  the  carefully  drawn 
ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch.”**  He  tries  to  explain  away 
the  “theory”  (his  own  term)  that  there  were  three  different 
strata  of  Pentateuchal  legislation  which  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  successive  occasions.  Thus  Ezekiel  did  not  have  the 
complete  and  finished  Pentateuch  before  him  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  and  so  did  not  follow  it  precisely.  The  excess  of 
this  supposition  and  theory  is  self-evident. 

With  this  view  of  the  temple  the  expositor  has  no  need  of 
entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  sacrifices.  The 
temple,  according  to  Skinner,  is  only  a  spiritual  symbol  of 
holiness,  separateness,  and  equality.  Any  reference  to  the 
priesthood  and  ordinances  is  merely  a  symbolical  way  of 
commanding  the  people  to  enforce  righteousness. 

Concerning  the  ritual  in  the  temple,  Skinner  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say:  “It  served  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
people  the  great  realities  of  sin  and  forgiveness,  and  so  to 
create  that  profound  consciousness  of  sin  which  has  passed 
over,  spiritualized  but  not  weakened,  into  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  ...  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  in  Ezekiel  nor 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  authoritative 
interpretation  given  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
ritual.  The  people  seem  to  have  been  left  to  explain  the  sym¬ 
bolism  as  best  they  could,  and  many  points  which  are  obscure 
and  uncertain  to  us  must  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  least  instructed  amongst  them.  For  us  the  only  safe  rule 
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is  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  New  Testament  writers  in 
their  use  of  sacrificial  institutions  as  types  of  the  death  of 
Christ”** 

In  Skinner  we  find  a  typical  opponent  to  animal  sacrifices 
in  the  millennium.  He  answers  the  problem  by  stating  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  began  with  Christ’s  first  coming  and 
this  spiritual  temple  superseded  the  one  expected  by  the 
prophet.  There  being  no  future  literal  temple  according  to 
his  view,  the  problem  of  animal  sacrifices  naturally  dissolves. 

Karl  Friedrich  Keil.  Turning  next  to  Karl  Friedrich  Kiel 
we  find  an  excellent  piece  of  exegetical  work  on  Ezekiel,  but 
one  which  disagrees  with  a  literal  temple  and  actual  sacri¬ 
fices  in  the  millennium. 

In  one  place  the  writer  gives  his  thought  on  the  matter. 
“The  sanctuary  which  God  will  place  for  ever  among  His 
people  is  the  sanctuary  seen  by  Ezekiel  in  ch.  xl.  seq.;  and 
this  is  merely  a  figurative  representation  of  the  ‘dwelling  of 
God  in  the  midst'  of  His  people  through  His  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit*  (cf.  Vitringa,  Observv.  I,  161),  which  began  to  be 
realized  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  ...  and  is  continued 
in  the  spiritual  dwelling  of  God  in  the  heart  of  believers  (I 
Cor.  iii.  16,  vi.  19),  and  will  be  completed  at  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord.”** 

Keil  properly  appreciates  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
which  he  states  in  the  following  language:  “The  Jews  expect 
from  the  Messiah,  for  whose  advent  they  still  hope,  not  only 
their  restoration  to  Palestine,  but  the  erection  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  David  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  upon  Mount 
Zion,  together  with  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Levitical 
law _ ”*• 

In  discussing  the  literal  view  of  this  subject  Keil  quotes 
from  Auberlen  (der  Prophet  Daniel,  page  399).  Part  of  the 
quotation  is  here  given,  even  though  there  may  be  disagree¬ 
ment  among  literalists  over  some  of  the  terms  used.  “The 

pp.  4S0-81. 

**Karl  Friedrich  Keil,  Commentmrf  •»  Eutkitl,  II,  137. 

*«Keil,  ibid.,  p.  138. 
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Gentile  church  has  only  been  able  to  adopt  the  moral  law, 
however  certainly  it  has  been  directed  merely  to  the  inward¬ 
ly  working  means  of  the  Word,  or  of  the  prophetic  office. 
But  when  once  the  priesthood  and  the  kingly  office  have  been 
restored,  then  without  doing  violence  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  the  ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  Moses  will  unfold 
its  spiritual  depths  in  the  worship  and  constitution  of  the 
thousand  years’  reign.”*’ 

Following  discussion  of  the  above  view,  Keil  advances  a 
question  and  gives  his  answer:  “Is  it  that  the  form  assumed 
by  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  when  restored  will  be  only 
a  heightened  repetition  of  the  conditions  of  its  former  life  in 
Palestine,  undisturbed  by  sin?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary, 
it  follows  from  this  that  the  prophets  have  depicted  the 
glorious  restoration  of  Israel  by  the  Messiah  by  means  of 
figures  borrowed  from  the  past  and  present  of  the  national 
life  of  Israel,  and  therefore  that  their  picture  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  symbolically  or  typically,  and  that  w'e  are 
not  to  expect  it  to  be  literally  fulfilled.”** 

As  though  saving  for  last  his  best  argument  against  the 
literal  view  of  animal  sacrifices  in  a  future  day,  Keil  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  strong  objection  (and  perhaps  an  admission  on 
his  own  part) :  “And  lastly  a  decisive  objection  to  these 
Jewish,  millenarian  hopes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  announcements  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Israel  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  rebuilding  of  the 
Jerusalem  temple  and  a  restoration  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  teaches  in  the  most  decided  man¬ 
ner  that,  with  the  completion  of  the  reconciliation  of  men 
with  God  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  Golgotha,  the 
sacrificial  and  temple  service  of  the  Levitical  law  was  ful¬ 
filled  and  abolished  (Heb.  vii.-x.),  on  the  ground  of  the 
declaration  of  Christ  that  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
men  shall  worship  neither  upon  Gerizim  nor  at  Jerusalem; 
but  the  true  w'orshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 


*‘*lbid.,  p.  142,  footnote, 
p.  143. 
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and  in  truth  (John  iv.  21-24),  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  given  by  the  apostle  in  Rom.  xii.  1.  But  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  do  not  merely  predict  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  own  land  and  their  everlasting  abode  in 
that  land  under  the  rule  of  the  Messiah ;  but  this  prediction 
of  theirs  culminates  in  the  promise  that  Jehovah  will  estab¬ 
lish  His  sanctuary,  i.e.  His  temple,  in  the  midst  of  His  re¬ 
deemed  people,  and  dwell  there  with  them  and  above  them 
for  ever  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  27,  28),  and  that  all  nations  will  come 
to  this  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  upon  Zion  year  by  year,  to  wor¬ 
ship  before  the  King  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  keep  the  Feast 
of  tabernacles  (Zech.  xiv.  16;  cf.  Isa.  Ixvi.  23).  If,  then,  the 
Jewish  people  should  receive  Palestine  again  for  its  posses¬ 
sion  either  at  or  after  its  conversion  to  Christ,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  of  God,  the  temple  with  the  Levitical  sacri¬ 
ficial  worship  would  of  necessity  be  also  restored  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  But  if  such  a  supposition  is  at  variance  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  ...  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
inconsistency  to  adhere  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  concerning  the  return  of  Israel  to  Canaan,  and  to 
look  for  the  return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine,  when 
it  has  come  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.”** 

To  the  objection  here  raised  that  the  death  of  Christ  did 
away  with  sacrifices  (Heb.  7 — 10),  we  would  give  the 
same  answer  as  appeared  earlier  in  this  study,  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  period  of  the  church  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Israel,  and  also  that  a  millennial  system  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  somewhat  different  from  that  set  forth  in  Leviticus, 
might  easily  replace  the  Lord’s  Supper  of  the  present  age 
as  a  memorial  feast.  As  to  his  admission  that  the  matter 
stands  or  falls  upon  the  basis  of  one’s  view  of  the  millennium 
and  a  literal  view  of  the  temple,  we  have  already  spoken  of 
this  too. 

David  Brown,  et  al.  Hengstenberg  takes  his  stand  against 
the  restoration  of  animal  sacrifices  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
*Tf  we  . .  .  are  led  by  a  literal  interpretation  to  overstep  the 


••Ibid.,  pp.  156-57. 
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bounds  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  arrive  at  very  doubtful 
dogmatic  results.  The  restoration  of  the  temple,  the  Old 
Testament  festivals,  the  bloody  sacrifices,  the  priesthood  of 
the  sons  of  Zadok,  can  only  be  expected  within  the  bounds 
of  the  New  Testament  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  Christ  and  His  church.”**  Thus  for  him  the  Ezekiel  pas¬ 
sage  has  its  fulfillment  in  a  spiritual  way  within  the  church. 

David  Brown**  during  the  course  of  his  comments  includes 
a  quotation  by  Increase  Mather,  the  father  of  the  well-known 
Cotton  Mather  and  a  premillennialist.  For  brevity’s  sake 
we  shall  more  or  less  paraphrase  this,  trying  to  give  the  gist 
of  his  belief.  He  states  that  the  church  polity  which  Israel 
shall  then  be  under  shall  not  be  a  carnal  one,  as  it  was  from 
Moses  unto  Christ,  but  a  spiritual  polity;  for  they  shall  no 
longer  be  under  the  Mosaic  pedagogy — no  more  under  cere¬ 
monial  law.  It  has  been  charged  against  those  in  ancient 
times  who  asserted  the  glorious  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
that  they  also  maintained  there  would  be  sacrifices  and  other 
ceremonies  of  Moses’  law.  So  states  Jeremiah  19 :10  and  Zech- 
ariah  14:10.  Mather,  however,  believes  it  is  a  “very  injurious 
charge;  and  that  it  never  once  entered  into  the  heart  of  any 
of  those  godly  and  learned  teachers  in  the  Church  to  imagine 
such  a  thing.”  The  truth  is  that  Christ,  by  His  coming, 
abolished  the  ceremonial  law  and  nailed  it  to  His  cross  and 
buried  it  in  His  grave.  Mather  concludes :  ”And  a  most  loath¬ 
some  work  do  they  perform,  both  to  God  and  man,  that  dig 
up  the  ceremonies  out  of  that  grave  where  Jesus  Christ 
buried  them  about  sixteen  hundred  years  ago.”** 

This  citation  is  interesting  because  it  gives  the  view  of 
a  premillennialist  on  the  subject  of  animal  sacrifices.  Al¬ 
though  he  believes  in  a  literal  millennium,  and  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  such  belief  was  not  prevalent,  he 
does  not  see  the  propriety  of  bloody  sacrifices.  It  would  be 


**E.  W.  Hengstenberg.  The  Prephtciet  of  the  Prophet  Eeekiel  Elucidated, 
p.  352. 

*'David  Brown,  Chritft  Second  Coming:  Will  It  Be  Pre-MiUennialf  p.  371. 
**Taken  from  Mather,  The  Aifstery  of  IsraePt  Salvation  Explained  and 
Applied,  pp.  113-14. 
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well  at  this  point  to  have  his  work  in  hand,  so  as  to  see  his 
treatment  of  the  Ezekiel  passage. 

Brown  cites  a  quotation  from  Bonar  (Redemption  Draw¬ 
ing  Nigh,  page  99,  a  work  which  defends  the  literalness  of 
sacrifices)  in  which  the  acute  difficulty  is  acknowledged. 
*‘The  account  of  this  (restored)  temple,  which  occupies  chap¬ 
ters  xl.  to  xlvi.  of  Ezekiel,  is  embedded  in  literalities  on  either 
side.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  lies  the  difficulty.  All  seems  literal  on 
either  side ;  and  is  there  to  arise,  in  the  midst  of  this,  a  great 
spiritual  building,  possessing  nothing  in  common  with  the 
literalities  around  it?  The  point  of  difficulty  lies  there.”** 

To  this  Brown  replies  as  follows :  **Let  the  literalities  go, 
if  they  cannot  stand  with  the  naked  and  unmistakable  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Lord  of  the  temple.  I  do  not  quite  see, 
indeed,  that  we  are  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  losing  all 
literalities  or  making  everything  literal.  But  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  part  with  whatever  may  be  demanded  by  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  announcements  of  Christ.  True,  ‘there  are 
many  dark  things  in  the  Word  [taken  from  Bonar’s  Redemp¬ 
tion,  page  103]*;  but  they  will  become  darker  still  if,  instead 
of  explaining  the  dark  things  by  the  clear,  we  explain  the 
clear  things  by  the  dark,  making  the  Old  Testament  the  key 
to  the  New.  It  is  this  unnatural  method  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Jetoish  expectations  of  Christians;  and 
never  till  we  reverse  the  process  are  we  safe  from  the  danger 
to  which  Jerome  alludes,  of  Judaizing  our  Christianity  in¬ 
stead  of  Christianizing  the  adherents  of  Judaism.*’** 

The  weakness  of  this  reply  is  quickly  seen  by  one  with  a 
dispensational  background.  Judaism  and  Christianity  are 
two  separate  things  entirely,  and  neither  one  is  to  be  used  to 
explain  the  other,  outside  of  a  secondary  application. 

David  Brown  includes  a  lengthy  and  weighty  quotation 
by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  from  his  Finished  Mystery,  pages 
243-67  and  260-62,  which  because  of  its  importance  and 
value  we  give  here  with  but  few  omissions.  ‘‘The  sacrifices 


**DaTid  Brown,  ibid.,  p.  372. 
**/btd.,  pp.  372-73. 
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mentioned  by  Ezekiel  seem  to  me  quite  unsuitable  to  any  }>e- 
riod  of  the  Church  after  the  first  advent  of  Messiah;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  themselves,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  are  those  very  ones  which  are 
done  away  by  Christ.  In  Ezekiel  there  is  provision  for  slaying 
the  sin-offering  and  the  trespass-offering  (xl.  39).  .  .  .  The 
apostle,  quoting  from  the  40th  Psalm,  says  ‘Sacrifice  and  of¬ 
fering  thou  wouldst  not ;  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifies  for 
sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure’ :  then  applying  this  quotation  he 
says  (Heb.  x.  5,  9),  ’He  taketh  away  the  first  that  he  may 
establish  the  second.*  The  sacrifices  that  were  by  the  law 
must  be  abolished,  in  order  that  the  offering  of  Christ  might 
be  established.  Would  there  not  then  be  a  remembrance  of 
sin,  in  opposition  to  the  blessing  of  the  new  covenant  (Heb. 
viii.  12),  ‘Their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more*? 
Again,  there  is  mention  made  of  the  bullock  whose  body  wa.s 
to  be  burnt  without  the  sanctuary  (xliii.  21);  which  the 
apostle  applies  to  Christ  suffering  without  the  gate,  and  to 
the  necessity  which  there  was  for  those  who  would  enjoy  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Christ,  of  going  without  the  pale 
of  Jewish  ordinances:  while  those  who  continue  in  the  use 
of  the  ceremonial  law  have  ‘mo  right*  to  partake  of  Christ 
(Heb.  xiii.  10-13). — Again,  according  to  Ezekiel,  circum¬ 
cision  was  to  be  imperative  not  only  amongst  the  Jews,  but 
with  strangers  (xliv.  9) ;  while  the  apostle  tells  us  (Gal.  v. 
2-4),  ‘If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.’ — 
And  lastly,  in  Ezekiel’s  temple  the  passover  was  to  have  been 
regularly  observed  (xlv.  21);  but  [since]  ‘Christ  our  pass- 
over  has  been  sacrificed  for  us,’  are  we  to  go  back  to 
what  are  now  ‘beggarly  elements’? 

“Perhaps  the  advocates  for  the  restoration  of  sacrifices 
would  say  they  are  to  be  commemorative  or  eucharistic;  I 
say  this  view  appears  more  objectionable  than  the  spiritual 
hypothesis,  because  that  only  evades  Scripture,  this  opposes 
it;  for  the  object  of  these  sacrifices  is  expressly  declared — 
they  are  for  him  that  erreth,  and  they  are  to  reconcile,  to 
cleanse,  and  to  purge  (Ezek.  xlv.  20;  xliii.  20;  xlvi.  20).  If 
they  were  intended  as  eucharistic,  they  would  not  be  called 
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*8in8*  and  ‘trespasses* ;  they  would  rather  be  called  ‘peace* 
and  ‘thank-offerings*;  but  we  have  these  mentioned  also 
(xlv.  17,  margin),  and  distinct  from  the  ‘sin*  and  ‘burnt- 
offerings.*  ...  I  think  it  possible  that  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
may  in  part  become  the  occasion  of  those  Jews  who  reject 
Messiah  having  recourse  to  those  ‘beggarly  elements*;  and 
I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  very  grave  consideration,  whether 
we  Christians  may  not  put  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
the  Jews  by  admitting  that  the  restoration  of  sacrifices,  after 
they  have  been  done  away  in  Christ,  can  be  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God.  .  .  .** 

And  now  again,  for  brevity*s  sake,  allow  us  to  paraphrase 
the  Duke  of  Manchester*s  statement.  He  finds  that  in  pro¬ 
phetic  language  sacrifices  are  used  figuratively  to  denote 
prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  righteousness,  confession,  con¬ 
trition,  judgments;  that  some  of  the  instances  adduced  by 
the  advocates  of  bloody  sacrifices,  if  taken  literally,  prove 
more  than  those  advocates  would  admit,  for  they  refer  not 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  Gentiles. 

To  quote  again :  “And  when  I  find  in  the  New  Testament 
that  believers  are  a  royal  priesthood  (I  Pet.  ii.  5,  9),  and  as 
priests  partake  of  the  altar  (Heb.  xiii.  10;  I  Cor.  x.  16,  21), 
as  priests  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  whether  of  praise  (Heb. 
xiii.  15)  and  good  works  (Heb.  xiii.  13,  16;  Phil.  iv.  18),  or 
whether  of  themselves  either  in  life  or  death  (Rom.  xii.  1, 
XV.  16;  Phil.  ii.  17;  2  Tim.  iv.  6),  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  the  prophets  refer  to  the  spiritual  and  reasonable  serv¬ 
ices  indicated  by  the  typical  ordinances  rather  than  the  beg¬ 
garly  elements  themselves.  Nor  do  I  think  that  this  mode  of 
interpretation  can  justly  be  charged  with  being  a  departure 
from  the  principle  of  literal  interpretation.  Each  of  the 
sacrifices  enigmatically  signified  certain  determinate  parts  of 
spiritual  worship ;  the  prophets,  who  lived  during  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  shadows,  used  the  language  current  at  that  time, 
and  conveyed  the  ideas  of  the  things  symbolized  under  the 
terms  of  the  symbols  themselves.  In  saying  this  we  do  not 
admit  ansrthing  arbitrary  in  the  principles  of  interpretation ; 
the  literal  sacrifices  were  forms  by  which  the  spiritual 
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worship  of  the  enlightened  Jew  was  expressed,  and  shadows 
of  a  time  of  reformation;  the  prophets  conveyed  by  words 
what  the  ceremonial  worship  expressed  by  things;  and  it  is 
no  more  arbitrary  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  to  say 
that  they  predicted  not  the  shadow  but  the  substance,  not  the 
form  but  the  spirit  of  true  worship.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
indeterminate  admitted;  for  as  the  prophets  take  their  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  ceremonial  appointments,  and  as  each  species 
of  sacrifice  symbolized  a  determined  idea,  so  the  language, 
when  used  figuratively  or  symbolically,  equally  conveys  a 
fixed  and  determined  idea.  ...  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles  denote 
the  prayer  which  all  nations  will  offer  in  God’s  house,  or 
even  to  understand  the  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  of  praise 
as  themselves  indicatives  of  spiritual  worship?”** 

Of  all  the  objections  to  animal  sacrifices  given,  this  one 
by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  seems  to  carry  the  most  weight. 
He  faces  the  matter  squarely  and  admits  the  difficulties  in 
either  viewpoint.  It  does  not  satisfy  him  simply  to  say  that 
the  sacrifices  have  a  spiritual  fulfillment,  but  he  continues 
with  suggestions  as  to  what  the  antitypes  might  easily  be 
during  the  millennial  day,  in  the  same  manner  that  Levitical 
offerings  are  mentioned  as  types  of  present-day  truth.  The 
Duke  of  Manchester  comes  the  closest  to  explaining  away 
the  literality  of  animal  sacrifices,  and  yet  there  are  still 
other  questions  unanswered  to  prevent  one  from  going  along 
with  his  view. 

In  concluding  the  chapter  on  this  subject  Brown  offers 
his  own  explanation  of  the  Ezekiel  passage :  **That  this  is  one 
of  the  dark  and  difficult  parts  of  Scripture  is  felt  by  all ;  but 
though  no  clear  light  could  be  thrown  upon  it,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  able  to  say  what  it  does  not,  and  cannot  mean. 
That  it  was  meant  for  the  second  temple,  or  some  other 
which  might  have  been  built  if  the  Jews  had  possessed  a 
character  which  they  did  not — I  cannot  think,  with  any  light 
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which  I  at  present  possess.  With  still  greater  confidence  do 
I  reject  all  application  of  it  to  any  literal  third  temple  to 
be  hereafter  erected  at  Jerusalem.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
shut  up  to  one  general  view  of  prophecy.  The  beams  of 
evangelical  truth  which  shine  through  several  of  its  direc¬ 
tions,  lead  me  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  the  whole  in 
that  direction,  and  to  believe  that  a  sober  and  patient  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  typical  and  symbolical  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  light  of  the  New,  would  disclose  in  this 
prophecy — as  Mr.  A.  Bonar  says,  though  not  quite  in  his 
sense — ‘treasures  hid  in  the  sand.* 

Lange  also  took  a  stand  with  this  group  of  men,  but  failed 
to  add  anything  new  to  the  subject.  His  treatment  consists 
mostly  of  quotation  from  others  who  advance  the  same 
thoughts  that  have  already  been  given  here. 

Summary.  In  summary  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the 
objections  to  animal  sacrifice  are  raised  out  of  a  disbelief  in 
literal  interpretation.  Also,  those  who  raise  the  objections  do 
not  believe  in  a  literal  kingdom  yet  to  be  set  up  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mather  and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  none  is  a 
premillennialist.  The  other  main  objection  is  that  sacrifice  is 
contradictory  to  the  Hebrews  passage  which  implies  the  end 
of  all  sacrifices.  These  and  other  objections  will  be  examined 
now. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

One  of  the  apparent  difficulties  in  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Scripture  passages  is  the  size  of  the  temple  described 
by  Ezekiel.  It  is  pointed  out  that  dimensions  of  the  temple 
are  far  too  large  to  fit  the  topography  of  the  land.  Lightfoot 
(Description  of  Temple,  pages  6-6)  is  quoted  by  Fairbaim 
on  this  matter.  “And  now,  if  any  one  will  take  up  the  full 
circuit  of  the  wall  that  encompassed  the  holy  ground,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  English  measure  it  will  amount  to  half  a  mile  and 
about  166  yards.  And  whosoever  likewise  will  measure  the 
square  of  Ezek.  xlii.  20,  he  will  find  it  six  times  as  large  as 
this,  the  whole  amounting  to  three  miles  and  a  half  and  about 
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140  yards — a  compass  incomparably  greater  than  Mount 
Moriah  divers  times  over.  ...  As  for  a  literal  respondency 
of  that  city  and  temple  (viz.,  those  which  were  to  be  built 
after  the  return  from  Babylon)  to  all  the  particulars  of  this 
description,  it  is  so  far  from  it,  that  Ezekiel’s  temple  is  de¬ 
lineated  larger  than  all  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  and  his  Jeru¬ 
salem  larger  than  all  the  land  of  Canaan.”*’ 

While  some  of  Lightfoot’s  words  may  be  an  exaggeration, 
his  point  is  well  taken  that  the  prophet’s  description  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  temple  are  far  in  excess  of  present-day  Jeru¬ 
salem.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  exceeded  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  circumference,  while  in  the  prophet’s  vision  the 
circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  temple  alone  is  nearly  twice 
as  much. 

The  implication  in  this  difficulty  is  obvious.  If  there  are 
such  incongruities  in  the  physical  boundaries  of  the  city  with 
its  temple,  then  assuredly  no  animal  sacrifices  could  occur  in 
that  day  because  there  could  be  no  temple  in  which  they 
might  be  offered.  Some  have  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  by 
substituting  cubits  for  reeds  in  the  boundaries  of  the  temple 
and  the  city,  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  by  alteration  of 
the  text.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  such  action,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  must  be  cast  aside. 

A  satisfactory  explanation,  however,  does  exist.  Certain 
physical  changes  are  to  take  place  in  the  land  of  Palestine 
which  will  easily  care  for  this  necessary  adjustment.  . .  and 
the  mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof  toward 
the  east  and  toward  the  west,  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great 
valley;  and  half  of  the  mountain  shall  remove  toward  the 
north,  and  half  of  it  toward  the  south.  And  ye  shall  flee  to 
the  valley  of  the  mountains ;  for  the  valley  of  the  mountains 
shall  reach  unto  Azal ;  yea,  ye  shall  flee,  like  as  ye  fled  from 
before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah: 
and  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  with 
thee”  (Zech.  14:4-5).  That  this  will  take  place,  probably  by 
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means  of  an  earthquake,  is  confirmed  by  Isaiah  29 :6.  “Thou 
shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  with  thunder,  and  with 
earthquake,  and  great  noise,  with  storm  and  tempest,  and  the 
flame  of  devouring  fire.” 

If  Scripture  is  true,  and  assuredly  it  is,  and  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  it  can  have  a  literal  interpretation  (for 
such  changes  of  topography  are  not  too  unusual  in  certain 
places  of  the  world  today),  then  this  objection  of  a  literal 
temple  not  being  able  to  fit  into  the  topography  of  the  land 
must  pass  into  oblivion.  God  will  rearrange  the  land  for  a 
great  temple. 

The  time  element  should  also  be  considered.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  Jews  to  build  this  great  temple  in  the  seven 
years  of  tribulation  preceding  the  millennium?  First  of  all, 
observe  that  we  have  no  Scriptural  proof  that  the  millennium 
will  begin  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  tribulation.  If  there 
is  a  parenthetical  period  between  these  two  events  in  God’s 
program,  then  we  can  allow  an  indefinite  period  for  the 
temple  to  be  built.  However,  if  there  is  no  such  intervening 
period,  the  time  needed  for  building  the  temple  should  not 
be  too  great.  We  are  seeing  marvels  in  engineering  today 
beyond  our  greatest  expectation.  The  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple  is  a  feat  that  baffles  the  greatest  men  today.  With 
the  improvement  in  engineering  achievements  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  build  a  greater  temple  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time? 

Having  done  away  with  the  impossibility  of  a  literal 
temple,  we  may  say  that  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
temple  as  given  by  Ezekiel  seem  to  confirm  a  real  building  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  not  simply  a  spiritual  one  of  symbol 
and  type.  Now  if  there  is  going  to  be  such  a  temple,  and  we 
believe  that  there  is,  what  would  be  the  use  and  purpose  of 
the  same  if  it  were  not  to  be  used  for  worship,  and  worship  to 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  as  explained  by  Ezekiel  in  the 
same  passage?  That  would  be  by  animal  sacrifices. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  literal  interpretation 
is  found  in  the  belief  that  the  restoration  of  animal  sacrifices 
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would  be  a  retrogression  in  God’s  program,  since  all  of  these 
were  to  have  been  abolished.  Fairbairn  observes :  “The  entire 
and  total  cessation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jewish  worship  is 
as  plainly  taught  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  as  language 
could  do  it,  and  on  grounds  which  are  not  of  temporary,  but 
of  permanent  validity  and  force.”** 

His  statement  would  be  based  on  passages  like  John  4 :21, 
where  Jesus  is  speaking  to  the  woman  of  Samaria :  “Woman, 
believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.”  This 
seems  to  indicate  how  Jerusalem  was  to  lose  its  distinctive 
character  and  a  mode  of  worship  was  to  be  set  up  which 
could  be  instituted  anywhere. 

Also,  in  the  numerous  passages  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  we  find  the  disannulling  of  the  old  covenant  with 
its  Aaronic  priesthood  and  carnal  ordinances  argued  at 
length.  Because  of  the  inherent  imperfections  of  their  weak¬ 
ness  and  unprofitableness,  the  shadowy  services  of  Judaism 
are  finally  and  forever  gone.  It  is  objected  that  animal  sacri¬ 
fices  would  be  a  retrogression  in  God’s  program  and  a  con>> 
tradiction  to  Hebrews  9  and  10,  which  state  that  such  sacri¬ 
fices  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Christ. 

To  answer  this  objection  let  us  step  back  and  look  at 
God’s  entire  program  from  a  distance,  through  the  medium 
of  a  dispensational  viewpoint.  Throughout  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  Jews  were  worshiping  God  in  their  tabernacle  and 
temple  with  animal  sacrifices.  They  were  looking  forward  to 
a  day  of  peace  and  prosperity,  a  kingdom  over  which  their 
Messiah  would  be  the  King.  Messiah  came,  but  they  refused 
to  accept  Him  as  such  and  continued  with  their  sacrifices. 
In  the  meantime  He  was  crucified  as  the  one  great  Sacrifice 
sufficient  for  all  men.  Outside  the  small  circle  of  believers 
in  that  day,  however,  this  meant  nothing.  To  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Jews  an  imposter  had  been  put  to  death,  but  to 
those  who  received  Him — to  them  He  gave  salvation  and  to 
them  He  was  the  great  Sacrifice,  the  end  of  all  animal  sacri- 
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flees.  They  were  the  ones  who  formed  and  who  continue  to 
form  the  church  today,  whether  they  be  Jew  or  Greek,  for 
there  is  no  difference;  He  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  them. 

Now  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
read  Hebrews  9  and  10  at  this  point,  was  written  not  to 
Jewish  people  in  general,  but  especially  to  those  who  had  pro¬ 
fessed  faith  in  Christ  as  the  final  Sacrifice,  yet  since  then  had 
either  continued  in  or  gone  back  to  animal  offerings.  It  is 
to  this  people  that  the  writer  penned:  “For  by  one  offering 
he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified’*  (Heb. 
10:14).  They  became  members  of  the  church;  they  will  be 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  They  are  not  the  same 
people  as  before,  even  though  they  were  Jews,  but  are  Jewish 
Christians,  who  will  be  in  Jerusalem  observing  the  revived 
animal  sacrifices  in  the  restored  temple. 

The  Church  is  truly  a  separate  part  of  the  divine  pro¬ 
gram,  having  its  own  promise  for  the  future.  This  will  be  re¬ 
moval  from  the  earth  at  the  rapture,  at  which  time  God’s 
program  for  the  Jew  will  be  picked  up  and  continued  from 
the  point  it  was  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  death.  The  tribula¬ 
tion  period  will  follow,  then  the  millennial  day,  at  which  time 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  will  see  their  fulfillment.  It  will 
simply  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  Jewish  order,  this  time 
with  Christ  accepted  and  reigning  as  King.  The  Jews  will 
continue  with  their  annual  sacrifices  in  worship  as  they  did 
before  Christ  died.  It  is  true  that  these  sacrifices  will  be  types 
and  symbols  of  their  faith  in  Christ’s  death,  but  that  does 
not  make  them  any  the  less  real.  There  will  probably  be 
mingled  sorrow  and  joy  in  the  sacrifices,  as  they  recall  how 
their  fathers  refused  to  accept  Christ  as  the  Messiah  and 
how  now  they  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  all  so  clearly. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  Jews  will  observe  literal 
sacrifices  when  they  have  returned  to  the  land  of  their  mil- 
linnial  kingdom.  This  is  not  only  supported  by  Ezekiel  40 — 48, 
and  especially  by  Ezekiel  43 :19  ff.  all  of  which  is  sometimes 
interpreted  spiritually,  but  also  by  Zechariah  14:16  ff.  over 
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which  there  seems  to  be  little  question  of  the  type  of  interpre¬ 
tation  to  be  employed.  As  a  hnal  word  we  might  add  that  all 
this  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  eternal  state.  Little  is 
known  about  the  latter;  but  one  thing  is  sure  at  least,  sacri¬ 
fices  will  not  be  continued  beyond  this  millennial  kingdom  of 
one  thousand  years. 
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THE  MISUNDERSTANDING  OF 
THE  CHURCH.  By  Emil  Brun¬ 
ner.  Translated  by  Harold 
Knight.  Westminster  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  132  pp.  $2.60. 

The  writings  of  Emil  Brunner 
have  attracted  widespread  inter¬ 
est  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  because  along  with  the 
works  of  Barth  they  are  the  voice 
of  a  virile  form  of  modem  the¬ 
ology,  lying  somewhere  between 
modern  liberalism  and  Biblical 
orthodoxy. 

The  present  volume  in  the  realm 
of  Ecclesiology  presents  in  new 
form  the  old  distinction  between 
the  organized  church  and  the  true 
ecclesia  or  the  body  of  Christ.  It 
is  Brunner’s  position  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  has  never 
been  accurately  stated  and  that  it 
constitutes  a  theological  problem 
of  great  proportions  in  modern 
theology.  There  can  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  modern  liberalism  has 
not  solved  this  problem,  but  in 
most  conservative  circles  the  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  really  exist.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  the  concept  of  a 
true  body  of  believers  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  a  common  salvation  as 
in  contrast  to  the  organized 
church  which  is  a  sphere  of  pro¬ 
fession.  That  this  distinction  inter¬ 


ests  Brunner  is,  however,  an  item 
of  note. 

Brunner’s  analysis  traces  the 
historical  origin  of  the  “ecclesia” 
or  the  true  church  as  existing  in 
the  apostolic  church.  It  is  his 
position  that  the  “ecclesia”  of  the 
New  Testament  “is  a  communion 
of  persons  and  nothing  else”  (p. 
74).  The  organized  church,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  post-apostolic 
development.  He  finds,  further, 
that  sacramentalism  is  interlocked 
with  the  organization,  and  was 
not  a  part  of  the  original  com¬ 
munion.  He  states:  “We  must  see 
the  two  movements — sacramental¬ 
ism  and  institutionalism — as  inter¬ 
locked  and  developing  concomi¬ 
tantly  in  order  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  each  of  them  separately.  In¬ 
stitutionalism  is  produced  by  sac¬ 
ramentalism”  (p.  77).  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  sacraments  and  the  epis¬ 
copacy  which  evolved  with  it  are, 
according  to  Brunner,  the  substi¬ 
tutes  for  original  spiritual  power 
in  the  “ecclesia”  and  grew  up  as 
this  power  waned.  Coming  from 
Brunner,  such  a  position  is  re¬ 
markable. 

The  growth  of  the  institutional 
church  resulted  in  the  divided  or¬ 
ganization  and  many  groups  of 
modern  Christianity.  According  to 
Brunner,  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  is  not  the  answer:  “Diver¬ 
sity  of  liturgical  and  other  forms 
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by  no  means  precludes  unity  in 
Christ.  But  on  the  other  hand  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  reunion 
of  the  quasi-political  church  bodies 
implies  an  over-valuation  of  the 
church  as  an  institut'on  and  there¬ 
fore  favours  clericalism,  the  false 
identification  of  the  church  and 
the  Ecclesia”  (p.  112).  Brunner 
^oes  on  in  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  portions  of  the  book  to 
state:  “Furthermore  it  is  of  course 
usually  the  case  when  it  comes  to 
such  reun'ons  that  the  more  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  that  is  the  clerical 
side,  is  the  victor;  and  the  less 
churchly,  the  less  clerical,  is  the 
vanquished  (2).  It  would  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort  such  a  movement  must  end 
with  the  victory  of  the  most  eccle¬ 
siastical  church — the  Roman”  (p. 
112). 

Brunner’s  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  definition  of  the  church 
will  give  little  comfort  for  the 
liberal  and  for  the  ecumenically 
minded.  In  many  respects,  his  an¬ 
alysis  coincides  with  the  view  of 
modern  fundamentalists  though 
studded  with  observations  which 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  ortho¬ 
dox.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  those  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  Biblical  faith  as  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  concessions 
to  the  Biblical  point  of  view  by  the 
neosupematuralists. 

SO  NEAR  IS  GOD.  By  James  M. 

Gillis.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York,  210  pp.  |3.00. 

Introduced  by  a  foreword  from 
Francis  Cardinal  Newman,  the 
volume  consists  of  twenty-six  es¬ 


says  on  the  spiritual  life.  The 
author  served  for  many  years  as 
editor  of  the  Catholic  World.  The 
essays  are  on  many  important 
themes  such  as  the  nature  of  God, 
conscience,  temptation,  nature  of 
sin,  the  gospel  of  the  cross, 
prayer,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
heaven.  Little  of  theological  im¬ 
portance  is  portrayed,  though  the 
author  is  an  evident  admirer  of 
Augustine  whom  he  frequently 
quotes.  For  the  most  part  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  usual  literary  and  theo¬ 
logical  patterns  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

CRISIS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  Olive  M.  Winchester.  Edited 
by  Ross  E.  Price.  Beacon  Hill 
Press,  Kansas  City.  110  pp. 

The  Wesleyan  position  concern¬ 
ing  sanctification  is  presented  in 
this  volume  as  particularly  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  aorist  tense  of  key 
Scriptural  passages.  Essentially  it 
presents  the  doctrinal  position  of 
the  Nazarene  Church. 

The  general  doctrinal  objections 
to  the  Wesleyan  position  have  often 
been  stated  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here.  The  new  approach  is 
the  use  of  the  distinct  character 
of  the  aorist  tense  as  punctil'ar 
action  in  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  evidence  for  their  doc¬ 
trine. 

Much  that  is  stated  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  true.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  aorist  tense  is 
punctiliar,  i.e.,  indicates  a  definite 
and  complete  act.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized  in  the  act  of 
new  birth  and  salvation  which 
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many  agree  is  punctiliar.  The  dis¬ 
agreement  comes  when  sanctifica¬ 
tion  is  made  a  similar  complete 
and  definite  act. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the 
volume  is  the  failure  to  distin¬ 
guish  that  which  was  completed 
once  for  all  at  the  cross  (such  as 
the  believer’s  crucifixion),  that 
which  is  positional  (such  as  a  be¬ 
liever  becoming  a  saint  at  the 
moment  of  new  birth),  and  that 
which  belongs  to  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  believer.  Most  of  the 
complicated  argument  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  falls  apart  when  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  maintained.  Thus  we 
can  agree  that  each  believer  is 
sanctified  when  he  believes  in 
Christ  as  a  matter  of  divine  reck¬ 
oning  or  position  before  God.  We 
can  also  agree  that  every  believer 
was  crucified  with  Christ  in  the 
sense  that  he  died  in  Christ  as  his 
substitute.  We  can  further  agree 
that  there  are  many  subsequent 
spiritual  crises  after  new  birth 
which  constitute  works  of  grace 
often  with  dramatic  transforma¬ 
tion  of  life  and  experience.  There 
are  many  fillings  of  the  Spirit. 

The  point  of  departure  is  where 
these  subsequent  experiences  are 
given  the  character  of  complete 
sanctification  or  sinless  perfection. 
The  insistence  that  the  aorist 
tense  proves  this  doctrinal  point 
is  both  a  logical  and  theological 
error.  It  is  expressly  denied  that 
the  word  sanctify  in  any  of  its 
New  Testament  usages  means  sin¬ 
less  perfection  as  is  held  in  this 
book.  It  is  further  denied  that  the 
word  perfect  as  used  in  translat¬ 
ing  various  Greek  words  ever 


means  perfection  in  an  absolute 
sense.  It  rather  has  the  thought 
of  maturity,  attainment  of  a  goal 
or  end,  but  not  infinity. 

A  logical  error  arises  from 
pressing  the  punctiliar  action  to 
the  point  of  expressing  action 
never  to  be  repeated.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case  based  on  the 
context.  The  expression  “shut  the 
door”  would  be  expressed  in  the 
aorist  in  Greek,  but  noth'ng  is 
indicated  about  whether  the  ac¬ 
tion  will  ever  be  repeated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expression  “he 
died,”  while  also  aorist,  would 
imply  an  action  once  for  all  be¬ 
cause  of  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
The  aorist  tense  in  itself  does  not 
determine  this  point. 

The  obvious  weakness  of  the 
position  of  this  book  is  made  ap¬ 
parent  when  it  is  recognized  that 
even  the  Wesleyan  position  is  that 
the  entire  sanctification  once 
achieved  can  be  lost  again  re¬ 
quiring  a  new  process  of  sancti¬ 
fication.  Eternal  security  is  not  a 
part  of  their  doctrine  of  sanctifi¬ 
cation.  To  be  consistent  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  aorist  tense 
presented,  it  must  also  be  held 
that  the  “entire  sanctification”  is 
eternally  secure — a  thought  for¬ 
eign  to  this  teaching. 

The .  fact  is  that  all  the  great 
Greek  scholars  which  this  book 
quotes  reject  the  doctrine  of  sanc¬ 
tification  which  is  presented  here. 
The  work  will  be  of  interest,  how¬ 
ever,  to  students  of  doctrine  as 
presenting  in  tangible  and  or¬ 
ganized  form  the  basis  for  Wes¬ 
leyan  sanctification. 
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ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCRIP¬ 
TURES.  By  C.  H.  Dodd.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  145 
pp.  $2.76. 

For  those  interested  in  the 
trends  in  Biblical  criticism  this 
volume  affords  a  significant  study 
in  the  origins  of  New  Testament 
quotations  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  work  consists  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  that  quotations 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  taken 
from  a  selected  list  of  texts  com¬ 
piled  as  a  literary  document  and 
used  instead  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  whole. 

The  evidence  as  carefully  delin¬ 
eated  by  the  author  shows  that 
use  of  such  a  list  of  texts  is  not 
indicated  in  the  New  Testament. 
Instead,  quotation  was  from  cer¬ 
tain  large  portions  of  Scripture, 
involving  many  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  New  Testament 
is  therefore  a  continuation  of  the 
Old  in  a  true  sense  and  embraced 
one  world  view,  in  which  (iod  is 
the  prime  mover. 

While  the  author  evidently  does 
not  hold  to  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  treats  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  being  historically  author¬ 
itative.  He  rejects  the  basing  of 
Christian  theology  upon  religious 
experience  as  a  temporary  reac¬ 
tion  which  is  already  outmoded 
in  modem  liberalism.  While  the 
concept  of  tne  Scriptures  as  mere¬ 
ly  historically  authentic  is  a  far 
cry  from  orthodoxy,  conservatives 
will  profit  by  the  careful  scholar¬ 
ship  of  this  volume. 

MAJOR  VOICES  IN  AMERICAN 
THEOLOGY.  By  David  Wesley 


Soper.  Wc.stmin8ter  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  217  pp.  $3.50. 

Six  contemporary  liberals  are 
selected  as  the  “Major  Voices”  in 
the  American  theological  scene  by 
the  author  and  compiler,  David 
Wesley  Soper,  Professor  of  Re¬ 
ligion  at  Beloit  College.  The  work 
provides  a  keen  analysis  of  mod¬ 
ern  liberalism  from  the  standpoint 
of  another  liberal,  but  with  due 
consideration  of  the  trend  in  lib¬ 
eralism  toward  superaaturalism. 

Edwin  Lewis,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  Paul  Tillich, 
Richard  Niebuhr  and  Robert  Cal¬ 
houn  are  the  selected  representa¬ 
tives.  Soper’s  own  summary  of 
their  contribution  will  del'neate 
the  high  points  of  the  volume: 
“Edwin  Lewis  stresses  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  human  situation, 
that  man  exists  in  conflict  be¬ 
tween  creative  and  discreative 
forces.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  accents 
human  insufficiency,  that  pride 
and  will  to  power  frustrate  and 
distort  man’s  secular,  and  religious 
life.  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre  emphasizes 
divine  sufficiency,  that  man  is 
justified  by  love.  Paul  Tillich  as¬ 
serts  that  neither  atheists  nor 
theists  exist  outside  of  God,  that 
man  is  justified  by  faith  beyond 
doubt  and  dogma.  With  H.  Rich¬ 
ard  Niebuhr,  American  theology 
makes  a  distinct  discovery,  that 
man  is  justified  by  hope”  (p.  155). 
Calhoun’s  contribution  is  described 
as  “the  exploration  of  theology’s 
essential  relation  to  modem  sci¬ 
ence,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
necessities  of  modem  work.  .  .  . 
Calhoun  is  primarily  interested  in 
both  personal  and  social  salvation 
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in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  of  this 
world”  (p.  194). 

The  work  is  a  brilliant  p'ece  of 
literature  and  reveals  a  compre¬ 
hensive  acquaintance  with  mod¬ 
em  liberal  theology.  In  a  repre¬ 
sentative  work,  it  is  regretted  that 
no  truly  conservative  scholar  is 
represented. 

Professor  R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  LOST  CHURCHES  OF 
CHINA.  By  Leonard  M.  Outer- 
bridge.  Westminster  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  237  pp.  $3.50. 

With  the  evacuation  of  all  but 
a  handful  of  the  hundreds  of 
Protestant  missionaries  from 
China  before  the  tidal  wave  of 
Communism,  the  question  arises: 
”What  will  happen  to  the  church 
planted  there,  to  the  seed  of  the 
gospel  which  so  evidently  had 
borne  fruit?”  Author  Outerbridge, 
minister  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  and  lecturer  at  Bishop’s 
University,  Lennoxville,  Quebec, 
grapples  with  the  problems  and 
answers. 

With  keen  insight  the  author 
states  in  his  introduction:  ‘Tt  is 
institutional  Christianity  that  re¬ 
peatedly  shackles  the  Church!” 
Very  much  of  what  Outerbridge 
has  to  say  hinges  upon  the  peren¬ 
nial  identification  of  the  gospel 
with  a  given  society  and  given  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  author  considers  the  an¬ 
swers  to  present-day  problems  of 
the  “lost  churches”  in  China 
against  a  backdrop  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  of  Christian  his¬ 
tory  in  China,  which  saw  five  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  of  missionary  ac¬ 


tivity  in  that  great  land.  Re¬ 
peatedly  loss  had  been  sustained. 
Much  of  today’s  loss  he  places  at 
the  very  doors  of  American  univer¬ 
sities.  He  asks  the  question: 
“How  many  of  these  (hundreds  of 
Chinese)  students  became  Chris¬ 
tians  while  in  our  Western  univer¬ 
sities?”  Another  indictment  Out¬ 
erbridge  suggests  is  that  by  1949 
“the  major  part  of  all  missionary 
energies”  was  absorbed  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  contributions  of  Western 
Churches  to  China.  This  he  suc¬ 
cinctly  summarizes:  “The  great 
illusion  of  our  time  has  been  that 
Western  civilization  could  conquer 
sin  and  tragedy  and  that  democ¬ 
racy  could  achieve  security  in  our 
own  existence.” 

In  documentary  appendices  the 
author  further  illustrates  the 
shameful  betrayal  of  spiritual 
truth  by  materialistic-minded  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals.  The 
student  of  missions  will  find  in 
this  volume  ample  illustration  of 
the  peril  of  preaching  “another 
gospel.”  It  may  well  be  received 
as  an  ominous  warning. 

THE  PROPHETIC  FAITH  OF 

OUR  FATHERS,  Vol.  I.  By  Le- 

Roy  Edwin  Froom.  Review  and 

Herald,  Washington,  D.C.  1006 

pp.  $5.00. 

For  sheer  number  of  pages  the 
price  of  this  volume  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  Its  merits,  however, 
transcend  literary  economics.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  projected  study  of 
four  volumes  on  the  history  of  the 
interpretation  of  prophetic  truth. 
The  approach  is  strongly  bio- 
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graphical,  and  the  exceedingly 
great  amount  of  research  and  doc¬ 
umentary  collection  evidenced  in 
this  first  volume  suggest  the  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  the  com¬ 
pleted  work  will  constitute.  The 
author’s  collection  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Adventist  Source  Col¬ 
lection  housed  in  the  Adventist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

The  first  volume  takes  the  read¬ 
er  through  the  millennialism  of 
Joachim  of  Floris,  Eberhard  and 
the  Waldenses.  It  gathers  to¬ 
gether  a  veritable  mine  of  materi¬ 
al  from  every  conceivable  source 
of  millennial  interpretation,  and 
the  material  is  carefully  handled. 
It  is  most  advantageously  docu¬ 
mented  with  footnotes.  The  vari¬ 
ous  historical  periods  the  author 
presents  are  concluded  with  graph¬ 
ic  and  charted  summaries.  The  ap¬ 
pendices  and  bibliography  to¬ 
gether  account  for  some  seventy 
pages. 

The  author  contends  for  his 
own  “evangelical”  faith  as  a 
“Protestant  Conservative.”  His 
basic  axiom  in  approaching  the 
interpretation  of  prophetic  truth 
is  that  it  is  “God’s  index  finger 
pointing  the  way  out  for  a  world 
engulfed  in  growing  confusion. 
.  .  .”  He  is  convinced  that  proph¬ 
ecy  has  been  “progressively  un¬ 
derstood  as  fast  as  history  has  ful¬ 
filled  it  .  .  .  and  at  the  time  of 
fulfillment  of  each  major  epoch 
and  event  of  prophecy  there  have 
been  numerous  men  of  eminence 
and  godliness  .  .  .  who  have  rec¬ 
ognized  that  a  fulfillment  was 
taking  place  before  their  very 
eyes.”  This  outlook  will  doubtless 


be  of  significance  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  contribution  of  Miller,  Bates 
and  White,  and  others  to  early 
Seventh-Day  Adventism  in  sub¬ 
sequent  volumes. 

Irrespective  of  the  author’s  view¬ 
point  and  millennial  position,  there 
is  vast  knowledge  here  which  the 
well-informed  dispensational  pre- 
millennialist  will  want  to  secure. 
The  work  will  remain  a  classic 
study  in  its  field  and  prove  of 
great  utility  for  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  millennial  aspects  of 
church  history. 

LAMBS  IN  WOLFSKINS,  The 

Conquering  March  of  Don  John 

Bosco.  By  Eddie  Doherty. 

Charles  Scribner’s,  New  York. 

228  pp.  $3.25. 

Here  is  a  well-written  and  rapid 
moving  story  of  Italy  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Salesians.  The  So¬ 
ciety  obtains  its  name  from  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  Its  founder  is 
St.  John  Bosco,  and  the  story  of 
his  activities  with  wayward,  home¬ 
less  children — “Lambs  in  Wolf¬ 
skins” — becomes  the  subject  for 
the  pen  of  newspaperman  Eddie 
Doherty.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
Romanist,  bearing  the  nihil  obstat 
and  imprimatur  of  Roman  clerics. 
While  the  reader  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  unadulterated  Roman 
Catholic  practice,  which  to  the 
evangelical  is  most  unsavory,  there 
is  a  point  and  a  challenge  to  the 
story.  What  is  being  done  for  the 
wayward,  unreached  for  Christ 
who  throng  our  cities  by  the 
thousands?  The  condition  is  even 
more  ghastly  in  many  foreign 
countries  within  the  present  dec- 
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itde,  tom  by  war.  Gospel-teach- 
in?  evangelicals  have  responded 
with  Young  Life  Campaign  and 
Child  Evangelism.  But  the  surface 
has  only  been  scratched  as  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  book,  whose  setting 
was  the  turbulent  Italy  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  suggests.  The 
problem  is  perennial.  “Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me. . . 

Professor  Bert  B.  Siegel 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  GOSPEL 
OF  JOHN.  By  Arthur  W.  Pink. 
Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  3  vols., 
$11.95. 

“This  edition  of  Exposition  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  by  Arthur  W. 
Pink  is  being  published  in  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  format.  New,  large,  clear 
type  has  been  used  to  make  the 
text  more  readable.  Scripture  ref¬ 
erences  at  the  top  of  each  page 
have  been  added  for  the  reader’s 
convenience.  The  three  volumes  of 
this  new  edition  contain  the  text 
of  the  original  4  volume  edition, 
“complete  and  unabridged."  This 
reprint  receives  a  warm  welcome 
from  all  students  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Gospel.  The  set  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  all  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  for  it  will  prove  to  be  of 
incalculable  value  and  help  in  the 
study  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 

MEDITATIONS  IN  LUKE.  By 
August  Van  Ryn.  Loizeaux 
Brothers,  New  York.  278  pp. 
$3.00. 

“This  volume  is  not  in  the  form 
of  a  commentary,  but  presents 
the  fruit  of  years  of  meditation 
on  this  lovely  record  of  our  Sav¬ 


iour’s  altogether  human,  yet  al¬ 
together  divine  personality  and 
ways."  Indeed  the  book  is  of  un¬ 
usual  character  as  the  contents 
indicate.  The  chapters  are  named: 
“Introducing  Luke,  The  Things 
Concerning  Himself,  Devotional 
Thoughts  for  Quiet  Moments,  Ex¬ 
pository  Glimpses,  The  Very  Heart 
of  Luke’s  Gospel,  Stories  about 
Rich  Men,  Miracles  Recorded  by 
Luke,  Parables  Penned  by  Luke, 
The  Teachings  of  Our  Lord  in 
Luke." 

These  meditations  are  both  spir¬ 
itual  and  practical  and  should  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  every  student 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMEN¬ 
TARY,  Vol.  I  (John  1-6).  By 

William  Hendriksen.  Baker  Book 

House,  Grand  Rapids.  250  pp. 

$4.50. 

A  completely  new  commentary 
is  being  written  by  William  Hen¬ 
driksen,  an  outstanding  Bible  stu¬ 
dent,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  author.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  commentary  from  the  even- 
gelical  wing  of  American  Protes¬ 
tantism.  In  the  presentation  Dr. 
Hendriksen  has  shown  clearly  his 
unwavering  faith  in  the  infalli¬ 
bility  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  considered  all  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  and  research.  He  has 
moreover  combined  his  scholar¬ 
ship  with  a  simplicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  making  it  extremely  valuable 
for  the  advanced  student  as  well 
as  the  layman.  This  commentary 
is  vivacious  and  challenging.  We 
highly  recommend  it  to  all  con- 
sei-vative  teachers  and  students. 
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Dr.  John  A.  Witmer 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  RESUR¬ 
RECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
By  Chester  E.  Tulgra.  Conserv¬ 
ative  Baptist  Fellowship,  Chi¬ 
cago.  69  pp.  Paper,  26<. 

This  addition  to  Dr.  Tulga’s  se¬ 
ries  of  “Little  Books  on  Big  Sub¬ 
jects”  is  a  concise,  well -organ!  zed 
statement  of  the  apologetic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  bodily  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  Jesu.<i  Christ.  The 
positive  presentation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  as  the  keystone  of  Christian 
Evidences  is  given  with  constant 
reference  to  the  denials  and  the 
equivocations  of  modern  rational¬ 
istic  and  subjectivistic  theology. 
This  presentation  is  invaluable. 

The  excellent  outline  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection  Chapter — 1  Corinthians 
16— given  by  Dr.  Clearwaters  in 
his  Foreword  is  an  added  and  un¬ 
expected  benefit  of  this  small 
volume.  The  clear  insistence  upon 
the  literal,  bodily  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
book  is  especially  commendable. 
The  section  on  the  resurrection 
and  the  Christian  believer  outlines 
perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  the  doctrinal  relationships  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  though  it  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausts  the  theological  implications 
of  this  great  fact  of  human  his¬ 
tory  and  Christian  faith. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SECOND 
COMING  OF  CHRIST.  By  Ches¬ 
ter  E.  Tulga.  Conservative  Bap¬ 
tist  Fellowship,  Chicago.  64  pp. 
Paper,  26^. 

This  little  volume  sets  forth 


the  certainty  of  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord  as  the  answer  to  the 
world’s  problems  in  the  light  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  all  the  futile 
utopian  dreams  of  modem  mate¬ 
rialism  and  humanism,  both  phil¬ 
osophical  and  religious.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  man's  repudiation  of 
doctrine  is  excellent  and  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  doctrine  is  very  help¬ 
ful.  The  relationship  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  ethics  and  Christian  living 
is  most  practical. 

Dr.  Tulga  uses  the  phrase  sec¬ 
ond  coming  in  its  technical  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  visible,  physical  re¬ 
turn  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  earth. 
He  does  not  discuss  the  issue  of 
pre-,  post-  and  amillennialism,  al¬ 
though  the  brief  paragraph  in  the 
Summary  which  speaks  of  “the  re¬ 
turn  of  Christ  to  set  up  His  king¬ 
dom”  reveals  him  to  be  a  premil- 
lennialist.  Neither  does  he  enter 
into  the  issue  of  the  rapture  of 
the  Church  and  the  occurrence  of 
that  event  in  relationship  to  the 
“second  coming.”  These  questions 
of  doctrinal  and  theological  im¬ 
portance  are  outside  the  scope  of 
Dr.  Tulga’s  treatment,  which  is 
primarily  apologetic.  This  is  a 
very  helpful  little  book. 

HASTENING  THE  DAY  OF  GOD. 

By  John  W.  Bradbury,  compiler 

and  editor.  Van  Kampen  Press, 

Wheaton,  Ill.  262  pp.  $3.00. 

Thirty-six  messages  from  the 
International  Congress  on  Proph¬ 
ecy  held  in  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York  City,  November 
9-16,  1962,  are  presented  in  con¬ 
densed  form  in  this  volume.  The 
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Cong^iVM  WM  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  American  Association 
for  Jewish  Evangelism.  Dr.  Brad- 
buiy  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  arranged  and  directed 
the  Congress. 

The  Congress  itself  was  a  his¬ 
tory-making  event.  The  eight  days 
were  filled  with  fifty-seven  ses¬ 
sions.  Each  day  began  at  9  a.m., 
and  almost  continuous  services 
were  held  until  10  p.m.  Yet,  as 
Dr.  Bradbury  reports  in  his  Fore¬ 
word,  *^Frequently  the  capacity  of 
Calvary  Church  was  taxed.  De¬ 
voted  Christians  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
waited  daily  upon  the  Word  of 
God." 

Thirty-one  speakers,  all  repre¬ 
sentative  leaders  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  addressed  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Ten  are  heads  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  many  others 
are  pastors  of  nationally-known 
churches.  Messages  from  twenty- 
five  of  the  speakers  are  included 
in  this  volume.  Three  messages 
by  Dr.  John  F.  Walvoord,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Dallas  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  and  Editor  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  are  reproduced. 

Instructive  and  inspirational  as 
all  of  these  messages  are,  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  entire  vol¬ 
ume  is  "A  Manifesto,"  a  state¬ 
ment  of  belief  which  was  “read  to 
and  approved  by  the  International 
Congress  on  Prophecy  in  New 
York,  November  14,  1952."  This 
statement  of  common  belief  by  the 
thirty-one  speakers  gives  the  lie 
to  the  perennial  charge  that  the 
adherents  of  premillennialism  are 
hopelessly  discordant. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  follow¬ 


ing  statement  in  particular:  “5 
We  believe  that  the  world  is  mov¬ 
ing  irresistibly  on  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  things  and  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  for  His  Church 
is  imm'nent,  when  the  true  body 
of  believers,  living  and  dead,  will 
be  caught  up  to  heaven.  Then  will 
follow  the  unpr(’ redented  time  of 
trouble  on  earth  which  our  Lord 
called  ‘great  tribulation.’  After 
these  events  the  Lord  will  return 
with  His  Church  to  judge  the 
world  and  establish  His  righteous 
kingdom  on  earth  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  as  prophesied  in  the 
Scriptures."  This  is  an  unequiv¬ 
ocal  presentation  of  not  only  pre- 
millennialism  but  also  pretribu- 
lationism. 

Th's  volume  also  reflects  a  very 
heartening  emphasis  upon  the 
practical  application  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic.  Scriptures  to  the  present 
world  situation.  This  note  also  is 
found  in  the  Manifesto.  Coupled 
with  this  is  a  strong  evangelistic 
appeal  and  an  urgent  plea  for 
increased  missionary  zeal  and  en¬ 
deavor,  emphases  which  should 
arise  naturally  from  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures. 

This  book  deserves  and  should 
enjoy  a  wide  circulation  and  a 
blessed  ministry.  These  addresses 
contain  depths  to  challenge  the 
Bible  student,  and  yet  they  will 
instruct  primarily  the  average 
Christian.  They  will  inspire  and 
bless  one  and  all.  One  puts  the 
volume  down  repeating  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  one  man  who  attended 
the  Congress  asked,  “Are  we  going 
to  have  to  wait  ten  years  for  an¬ 
other  Congress?" 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE.  By  John 

Ba  ilie.  Charles  Scribner's,  New 

York.  43  pp.  $1.76. 

The  subtitle  explains  this  book 
as  “Beingr  the  Philosophical  Dis¬ 
course  delivered  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Edinburgh.”  Al¬ 
though  technically  correct,  the  use 
of  the  phrase  Spiritual  Life  in  the 
title  gives  somewhat  the  wrong 
connotation,  because  Dr.  Baillie 
has  in  mind  simply  the  theistic 
position  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Baillie  does  the  expected 
thing  by  declaring  the  basic  har¬ 
mony  between  true  science  and 
true  theology.  The  main  thesis  of 
his  address,  however,  is  a  bit  of 
a  surprise.  He  asserts  that  mod¬ 
em  science,  which  is  frequently 
conceived  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Christian  faith,  in  reality  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  Christian  faith. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Christian 
world-view  which  considers  the 
physical  world  as  the  created  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  will  of  God  made 
modern  science  possible. 

On  the  whole  we  can  agree  with 
Dr.  Baillie’s  thesis  and  his  devel¬ 
opment  of  it.  At  times,  however, 
indications  of  a  viewpoint  which 
clashes  with  that  of  the  Bible- 
believing  Christian  are  found.  For 
example,  we  cannot  accept  his 
statement:  “Yet  even  the  Hebrew 
mind  had  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  animist  view  of  nature,  and 
the  Jews  of  later  times  lived  in 
a  demon-ridden  world;  so  that  it 
was  really  the  Christian  Gospel 
which,  exorcising  the  demons,  in¬ 
troduced  man  to  the  full  exercise 
of  his  dominion.” 


Professor  J.  Ellwood  Evans 

MINISTER'S  PERSONAL  REC¬ 
ORD.  Prepared  by  Bernard 
Brunsting.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  135  pp.  $2.00. 

This  little  volume  is  designed 
to  provide  a  record  book  for  a 
pastor  over  a  five-year  period. 
Pages  are  provided  for  the  record¬ 
ing  of  data  covering  such  min¬ 
isterial  services  as  baptisms,  church 
members  received,  marriages,  fu¬ 
nerals,  etc.  The  volume  is  well 
planned  through  collaboration  with 
a  large  number  of  ministers  from 
various  denominations.  The  volume 
should  help  any  minister  in  the 
matter  of  his  pastoral  records  but 
it  should  be  especially  helpful  to 
the  young  minister  who  is  just 
beginning  his  lifelong  calling. 

AFTER  THIS  MANNER.  By  J.  C. 
Macaulty.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids.  86  pp.  $1.60. 

The  devotional  writings  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Wheaton  (Illinois) 
Bible  Church  are  familiar  to  the 
Christian  public.  This  is  the  first 
volume  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
writer  since  becoming  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  of  Chicago.  The  book  is 
an  expansion  of  three  sermons 
preached  in  the  Wheaton  Church 
on  successive  Sunday  mornings. 
The  author  treats  the  so-called 
Lord’s  Prayer,  in  this  exposition, 
under  the  heading  of  The  Address, 
The  Adoration,  The  Petition,  and 
The  Doxology.  The  introduction 
begins:  “Prayer  is  perplexingly 
paradoxical.  It  is  both  native  to 
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the  human  heart  and  alien  to  it. 
All  men  pray.  Even  professed 
atheists  pray.  The  most  abandoned 
worldling  prays.  He  who  boasts 
that  he  has  never  prayed  simply 
does  not  know  himself,  or  else  he 
is  a  liar.  We  can  never  completely 
destroy  the  sense  of  God;  there¬ 
fore  the  instinct  to  pray  remains 
with  us.  Yet  prayer  is  so  foreign 
to  us  that  only  a  few  ever  attain 
to  great  proficiency  in  its  exer¬ 
cise.  It  requires  long,  hard  train¬ 
ing  to  make  one  a  man  of  prayer." 
Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  more  from  the 
devoted  and  reverent  pen  of  this 
man  of  God  who  must  be  also  a 
man  of  prayer. 

ONE  MEDIATOR.  By  George 

Gray.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New 

York.  192  pp.  |2.26. 

The  title  of  this  volume  car¬ 
ries  the  explanatory  statement 
on  the  flyleaf:  “A  Fourfold  Rev¬ 
elation.  The  One  Mediator  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John."  The 
author  has  discussed  in  vivid  and 
spiritual  language  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  four  Gospels. 
A  brief  survey  is  given  of  each 
Gospel  in  turn,  giving  its  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics,  under  three 
symbols  for  Matthew  and  two  for 
each  of  the  other  Gospels.  The 
outstanding  features  of  the  life  of 
Christ  are  taken  to  be  His  public 
ministry  and  His  miracles.  Each 
theme  is  traced  through  the  four 
Gospels.  In  the  same  way,  the 
cross,  the  burial,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection,  are  traced  through  the 
four  Gospels.  Concluding  chapters 
trace  ‘‘The  Forty  Days,”  ‘‘The 


Little  While"  which  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  period  between  His 
ascension  and  His  second  advent, 
‘‘Future  Glories,”  and  ‘‘Conclud¬ 
ing  Thoughts."  The  book  has  an 
added  feature  in  the  inclusion  of 
a  chart,  designed  by  the  author, 
which  by  use  of  symbols  and 
colors  indicates  the  distinctive 
features  of  each  Gospel.  The  book 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  believers 
but  of  special  help  to  young  be¬ 
lievers. 

A  PATTERN  FOR  LIFE.  By 

Archibald  M.  Hunter.  Westmin¬ 
ster  Press,  Philadelphia.  124  pp. 

$2.00. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  New 
Testament  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  The  volume 
purports  to  be  an  exposition  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
book  is  written  from  the  viewpoint 
of  modem  religious  liberalism.  Dr. 
Hunter  notes  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  written  is  poetical,  radically  pic¬ 
torial,  and  proverbial.  The  author 
seeks  to  answer  the  question.  In 
what  sense  is  the  matter  of  the 
Sermon  original?  by  indicating 
‘‘It  is  along  these  lines  that  we 
must  seek  the  originality  of  Jesus 
as  a  moral  teacher.  Three  things 
in  the  Sermon  seem  to  us  to  set 
it  in  a  place  by  itself  in  the  long 
history  of  man’s  thinking  about 
the  good  life:  its  insight  into  es¬ 
sential  morality,  its  inwardness, 
and  its  universality"  (p.  24).  The 
major  section  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  Matthew 
chapter  6  through  7.  While  much 
that  is  found  here  will  find  agree- 
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ment  in  orthodox  circles,  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  the  exposition  is  de¬ 
cidedly  liberal.  In  discussing  the 
meaninfir  of  the  Sermon,  the  auth¬ 
or  sets  down  the  interpretations  of 
Tolstoy,  Albert  Scheitzer,  Johannes 
Muller,  Gerhard  Kittel,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  and  T.  W.  Manson.  In 
his  chapter,  “The  Sermon  and  the 
Gospel,”  the  author  points  out 
that  the  early  Christians  did  not 
confuse  the  ethical  manifesto  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with 
the  {BTOspel  since  “for  the  earliest 
Christians  the  central  thinj?  was 
the  Cross  on  the  Hill  and  the 
Empty  Tomb,  not  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount”  (p.  102).  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  defined  as  Jesus' 
“design  for  living  in  the  Kingdom, 
given  to  his  disciples  during  the 
many  hours  of  teaching  in  Gali¬ 
lee  before  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  finish  his  work”  (p.  103).  The 
final  chapter  is  entitled,  “The 
Sermon  and  Ethic  of  Jesus.”  “The 
ethic  of  Jesus,  of  which  the  Ser¬ 
mon  is  a  summary,  is  essentially 
a  disciples'  ethic.  It  was  given  as 
a  way  of  life  for  the  men  of  the 
Kingdom,  not  for  mankind  at 
large”  (p.  109).  The  book  is  not 
a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  orthodox  Bible 
believer. 


Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

CORPUS  CHRISTIANORUM,  a 
new  edition  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  to  be  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Pierre  de  Steunbrugge. 
Brepols,  Tumhout,  Belgium 
(Blackwells,  Oxford,  England). 


Serious  patristic  scholars  will 
be  looking  to  this  new  series  for 
the  most  recent,  complete  and 
critical  editions  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  for  some  time  to 
come.  Begun  four  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  Belgian  Catholic  schol¬ 
ars,  the  work  has  now  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  publication  of 
the  first  part  of  the  first  volume. 

In  addition  to  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  Tertulliun  and  to  the 
problems  of  textual  criticism  to 
which  his  work  gives  rise,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  first  edition  of  the  critical 
edition  of  the  Ad  Marty ras,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dom  E.  Dekkers,  and  a 
new  text  of  the  Ad  Nationes,  by 
Professor  Dr.  J.  W.  ?.  Borleffs. 

In  addition  to  the  Latin  text 
of  these  two  works  with  exten¬ 
sive  critical  notes,  the  present 
volume  includes  charts  of  the 
principle  editions  and  texts  of  the 
two  works  as  well  as  an  extensive 
bibliography  on  Tertullian  cover¬ 
ing  some  fifteen  pages.  In  common 
with  most  European  publications 
this  edition  is  paper  bound  al¬ 
though  a  cloth-bound  edition  of  the 
complete  volume  will  be  available. 
An  excellent  printing  job  makes 
this  first  publication  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive  series  a  promising  start. 

The  prospectus  of  the  series  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Lat'n  fathers 
will  be  published  first,  beginning 
with  the  most  ancient,  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian — and  ending  with  the 
age  of  Bede,  the  herald  of  Caro- 
lingian  literature.  The  new  collec¬ 
tion  will  include  not  only  patristic 
writings  but  also  conciliar,  hagi- 
ographic  and  liturgical  texts,  in¬ 
scriptions,  official  documents,  etc., 
in  short,  whatever  remains  from 
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the  first  ei^ht  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  in  written  monuments.  The 
whole  Latin  series  will  comprise 
176  royal  octavo  volumes  of  from 
600  to  800  pages.  Each  year  about 
ten  volumes  will  be  published. 

Prof.  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  An 

Historical  and  Analytic  Survey. 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

Company,  Grand  Rapids.  474  pp. 

$6.60. 

The  most  recent  of  Dr.  Tenney’s 
works  is  a  valuable  survey  of  the 
New  Testament  literature.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  fine  treatment  of  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  back¬ 
ground  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
author  surveys  each  of  the  books 
of  the  Testament.  The  books  are 
related  to  the  development  of  the 
church  in  its  periods  of  inception, 
expansion,  and  consolidation. 

Valuable  features  of  the  volume 
are  the  exceptionally  good  charts 
and  maps  and  the  careful  outlines 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  a  bibliography 
of  some  detail  is  added  for  the 
further  study  of  the  reader. 

While  the  volume  may  not  be 
classified  accurately  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  New  Testament,  it 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  introduction.  The  author 
does  not  discuss  such  important 
fields  as  textual  criticism,  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  the  transmission  of  the  docu¬ 
ments.  The  canon  is  considered 
briefly.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  problems  of  New  Testa¬ 


ment  introduction  are  discussed,  if 
only  briefly,  and  a  solution  is 
offered.  The  solutions  obviously 
are  the  result  of  careful  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  book  will  be  especially  val¬ 
uable  to  teachers  of  Bible  survey 
courses.  It  will  probably  take  its 
place  as  the  standard  textbook  on 
New  Testament  survey  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Professor  G.  F.  Lincoln 

GENESIS.  By  Joseph  Parker. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago.  368  pp. 

$3.00. 

This  treatise  is  a  reprint  of  the 
first  book  of  the  twenty-five  vol¬ 
ume  set  of  The  Peoples  Bible.  The 
author  is  a  notable  British  writer 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  past 
century.  He  served  as  minister  of 
the  City  Temple  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  His  writings  were  highly 
valued  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  who  was 
his  contemporary,  and  by  D.  L. 
Moody  who  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  Parker.  The 
book  is  not  a  full  commentary; 
it  expounds  selected  portions  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible.  It 
abounds  in  fine  thought  and  help¬ 
ful  comments. 

ROMANS;  A  COURTROOM 

DRAMA.  By  Tom  Westwood. 

Loizeaux  Brothers,  Inc.,  New 

York.  334  pp.  $3.60. 

This  book  represents  an  ex¬ 
tended  series  of  radio  addresses. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  twen¬ 
ty-five  lessons.  Each  address  deals 
with  from  two  to  three  verses  and 
covers  about  two  or  three  pages 
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in  the  book.  The  table  of  contents 
and  the  index  enable  one  to  turn 
readily  to  any  desired  port' on  of 
the  exposition.  The  entire  treat¬ 
ment  presents  the  book  of  Romans 
as  a  courtroom  drama.  The  work 
is  sound,  fresh,  dependable,  and 
helpful. 

EXPOSITORY  NOTES  ON  THE 
PROPHET  ISAIAH.  By  H.  A. 
Ironside.  Loizeaux  Brothers, 
Inc.,  New  York.  369  pp.  $3.75. 

This  is  Dr.  Ironside’s  last  work 
on  Biblical  exposition.  The  story 
of  its  composition  is  given  in  the 
foreword.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  New  Zealand 
on  January  15,  1951,  Dr.  Ironside 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
printers  the  manuscript  for  chap¬ 
ters  1-39  only.  However,  wire  re¬ 
cordings  of  Dr.  Ironside’s  lectures 
at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  in 
December,  1949,  on  chapters  40- 
66  were  preserved  and  so  his  own 
characteristic  exposition  of  these 
chapters  arc  included  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume.  Dr.  Ironside’s  helpful 
style  has  been  preserved  and  you 
will  profit  greatly  through  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  Scripture 
with  this  volume  to  help. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE  KNOWLEDGE.  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons,  Limited, 
London.  778  pp.  $4.00. 

Every  student  of  the  Scripture 
knows  the  value  of  the  marginal 
text  references  found  in  most 
Bibles.  Well,  here  you  have  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  multiplies  many  times 
over  the  number  of  cross  refer¬ 
ences  usually  found  in  the  mar¬ 


gins  of  our  Bibles.  In  this  volume 
you  will  find  in  the  properly  cor¬ 
responding  places  many,  many 
helpful  references;  there  are  over 
500,000  in  all.  The  books  of  the 
entire  Bible  are  given  in  proper 
order,  the  chapters  and  verses  be¬ 
ing  numbered  as  in  the  Scripture. 
Then  the  successive  phrases  in 
each  verse  are  shown  and  cross 
references  are  listed  to  help  elu¬ 
cidate  the  phrase  given.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  sixty-six  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  verses  of  Scripture 
to  help  the  student  arrive  at  the 
full  Scriptural  testimony  of  the 
Bible  on  the  word  “beginning;”  in 
Genesis  1:1.  The  book  is  of  handy 
size  and  is  now  in  its  twenty- 
sixth  edition.  It  is  a  classic  and 
in  a  class  by  itself.  You  will  be 
able  more  readily  to  compare 
Scripture  with  Scripture  with  the 
listings  of  texts  and  the  short 
comments  found  in  this  book. 

WONDROUS  TRUTHS  FROM 
THE  WORD.  By  John  Hess  Mc- 
Comb.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Lon¬ 
don.  128  pp.  $1.25. 

This  little  book  is  a  real  spir¬ 
itual  tonic.  Its  simplicity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  its  directness  of  testi¬ 
mony,  and  its  fidelity  throughout 
to  Biblical  truth  are  wonderfully 
refreshing.  The  way  of  salvation 
and  the  pathway  of  obedience  are 
constantly  held  before  the  reader. 
Some  of  its  chapter  titles  are: 
Why  Jesus  Came;  'The  Truth  of 
the  Bible;  The  Social  Gospel;  Ex¬ 
cuses;  Things  God  Cannot  Do; 
Revival.  You  will  like  this  book 
and  be  greatly  blessed  by  read'ng 
it. 
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OUe  KNGLISH  BIBLE  IN  THE 
MAKING.  By  Herbert  Gordon 
May.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  164  pp.  $2.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  “has 
been  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  interdenominational  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.”  It 
is  one  of  the  propaganda  features 
seeking  to  popularize  this  new 
translation  which  has  aroused  so 
much  adverse  criticism  in  funda- 
mentai  circles. 

The  book  contains  a  great  deal 
of  factual  material  on  the  subject 
indicated  by  the  titie  and  to  that 
extent  will  be  helpful  to  those  w'ho 
nee<l  such  work. 

CHRIST  IN  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.  By  T.  W.  Callaway. 
Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York, 
100  pp.  $2.25. 

This  book  is  concerned  mainly 
with  showing  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  in  type  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  points  out  how  individ¬ 
uals,  spiritual  offices,  material 
things,  and  ceremonies  picture  to 
us  the  glories  and  the  redemption 
of  God  in  Christ. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  Bible 
students  to  add  this  book  to  their 
collection  of  writings  on  typical 
subjects. 

HARVEST  FESTIVALS.  By  H.  K. 
Downio.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New 
York.  187  pp.  $2.26. 

This  is  a  most  helpful  book.  It 
w  based  on  the  twenty-third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Leviticus;  but  a  wide  range 
of  Biblical  material  and  truth  is 
included  in  the  exposition. 

It  proceeds  upon  a  sound  and 
sane  basis  of  dispensational  and 


premillennial  interpretation.  Is¬ 
rael’s  true  national  position  in  the 
economy  of  God  is  fully  recog¬ 
nized,  as  w’ell  as  the  distinctive 
place  of  the  church  in  the  purpose 
of  God.  Also  the  work  of  God  in 
this  present  age  and  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  prophetic  future  is  kept 
carefully  in  view. 

We  heartily  recommend  this 
book. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS.  By  Dwight 
L.  Moody,  T.  DeWitt  Talmage, 
and  Theodore  Parker.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 
476  pp.  $3.96. 

This  helpful  book  contains  over 
eighty  spiritual  messages:  twenty- 
nine  are  by  Moody,  twenty-eight 
by  Talmage,  and  twenty-four  are 
by  Parker.  Moody  and  Talmage 
were  Americans,  Parker  was  Brit¬ 
ish;  all  were  bom  in  the  1830’s. 

Moody’s  material  constitutes 
about  one-third  of  the  book,  that 
of  Parker  almost  one-half,  and 
that  of  Talmage  one-fifth.  As  one 
would  naturally  expect,  Moody’a 
material  is  simple,  pointed,  and 
adheres  well  to  the  text  of  the 
Scripture.  The  section  by  Talmage 
is  couched  in  beautiful  diction  and 
is  eloquently  expressed;  his  pres¬ 
entation  abounds  in  historical  lo¬ 
cal  color,  prevailing  custom,  and 
general  background  details.  The 
portion  by  Parker  is  more  like  that 
of  Talmage;  it  does  not  follow  the 
direct  mode  of  expression  found 
in  the  material  from  Moody’s  writ¬ 
ings.  However,  all  the  work  is 
helpful  and  practical. 

Those  who  desire  a  work  of  this 
character  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  this  volume. 
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PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  A.  Rand,  Th.M. 


Bea,  A.,  “Pro^e^s  in  the 
Interpretation  of  Sacred 
Scripture/*  Theology  Di¬ 
gest,  1 :67-71,  Spring, 
1953. 

Many  Bible  scholan  have  not 
realized  that  there  ia  often  much 
of  value  in  the  Catholic  periodi¬ 
cals  for  the  conservative  Bible 
student.  This  new  periodical  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  study  desk  of  not 
only  the  Bible  student  but  also  the 
pastor  who  wishes  to  know  the 
latest  Catholic  thought  on  doc¬ 
trinal  questions.  The  article  cited 
above  is  a  Catholic  defense  of  the 
principle  of  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scripture.  The  author 
makes  this  striking  statement  in 
his  conclusion.  **  .  .  .  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  theologian  is  obvious. 
In  establishing  the  truths  of  the 
faith,  he  needs  Scriptural  argu¬ 
ments  which  .  .  .  can  be  drawn 
only  from  the  literal  sense.”  The 
digest  aims  to  present  the  best  in 
Catholic  literature. 


Beldon,  Albert  D..  ‘‘The 
Christian  Message  in 
the  English  Poets:  John 
Masefield,”  Evangelical 
Christian,  49:377-378, 
412-413,  August,  1953. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  the  author,  a 
prominent  English  pastor,  will  an¬ 
alyze  the  poetry  of  current  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  in  quest  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  message.  If  they  follow  in 
quality  the  current  contribution 


they  will  be .  well  worth  while.  A 
number  of  examples  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  Christian  and  evangelical 
message  of  the  poet  laureate  of 
Great  Britain  are  presented  with 
appropriate  comments.  They  should 
be  quite  useful  in  sermon  prep- 
.aration. 

Cheek,  John  L.,  ‘‘New  Tes¬ 
tament  Translation  in 
America,”  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  72: 
103-114,  June.  1953. 

Here  is  a  critical  study  of  the 
history  of  the  translation  of  the 
New  Te.stament  in  America  which 
is  of  course  of  primary  interest  to 
the  scholar.  Yet  the  pa.stor  will 
find  this  article  edifying  because 
it  presents  the  background  to  the 
various  translations  which  have 
already  emerged  as  well  a.s  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  be  followed  in 
the  future. 


Johnston,  O.  Raymond, 
‘‘Growth  in  Grace  i  n 
Puritan  Theology,” 
Evangelical  Quarterly, 
25:131-141,  July,  1953. 

Spurgeon’s  eminence  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  is  traced 
by  many  to  his  constant  study  of 
the  Puritan  theologians.  Refresh¬ 
ing  indeed  are  articles  which  give 
us  a  sample  of  the  thinking  of 
these  mighty  men  of  old.  Growth 
in  grace  according  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans  affected  the  whole  man, 
mind,  affections  and  will  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  increasing  strength  of 
faith  and  victory  over  sin. 
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Keiper,  Ralph  L.,  *‘The 
Second  Coming  in  the 
Catholic  Epistles,*’ 
Eternity,  4:6-6, 40,  July, 
1963. 

The  relationship  of  the  rapture 
to  practical  Christian  living  is 
emphas’zed  in  this  brief,  thought¬ 
ful  study  of  passages  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  second  coming  in  these 
small  N.  T.  epistles. 


Montano,  Walter  M.,  “A 
Victim’s  Pie  a,”  Con¬ 
verted  Catholic,  14:176- 
179,  June,  1963. 

This  converted  Roman  Catholic 
priest  gives  Scriptural  and  histor¬ 
ical  answers  to  fourteen  questions 
given  to  the  Protestant  victim  of 
a  mixed  marriage  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Not  only  will  this 
article  alert  people  further  to  the 
dangers  of  mixed  marriages  but 
it  will  also  give  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  false  claims  of  the 
Romanists.  Incidentally,  th’s  mag¬ 
azine  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  information  concerning  the 
claims  and  designs  of  the  Catholic 
Church  today  and  is  recommended 
to  anyone  who  may  not  have  seen 
it  before. 


’’The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,”  Relig¬ 
ion  in  Life,  22:323-363, 
Summer,  1963. 

This  is  a  companion  piece  to  a 
previous  article  on  Baptism  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  column. 
Again  four  denominational  repre¬ 


sentatives,  W.  Norman  Pittenger, 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Edwin  Lewis 
and  Perry  E.  Gresham  set  forth 
current  thinking  upon  this  New 
Testament  ordinance.  The  four 
men  represent  respectively  the  An¬ 
glican,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Disciples  of  Christ  positions. 
A  worth-while  study. 


Stedman,  Ray  C.,  ’’The 
New  World  Translation 
of  the  Christian  Greek 
Scriptures,”  Our  Hope, 
60:29-39,  July,  1963. 

The  new  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
nesses  is  ably  reviewed  by  this 
frequent  contributor  to  this  Bible 
study  magazine.  Some  of  the 
blatant  errors  and  mistransla¬ 
tions  in  this  new  version  are 
pointed  out  in  this  article  which 
should  be  filed  along  with  the  two 
articles  on  this  cult  which  were 
referred  to  in  this  column  last 
quarter. 


Stewart,  A.  H.,  ’’Bodily 
Healing  since  Pente¬ 
cost,”  Our  Hope,  60:94- 
106,  August,  1953. 

The  scope  of  this  article  is 
not  as  large  as  the  title  might  in¬ 
dicate  at  first.  The  author,  a  well- 
known  Bible  teacher,  studies  the 
cases  of  bodily  healing  presented 
in  the  New  Testament  following 
Pentecost.  A  very  penetrating  study 
in  view  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
advocates  of  so-called  divine  heal¬ 
ing  today. 
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